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A PALACE IN GENOA, 
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XI—Coneluded. 

There were other sounds, both there where the 
gaggle was kept up, and further off, where 
tere was no struggle—though there was mur- 
jer there, too—sounds which are complementa- 
nto the voices. Oh, mercy of Heaven, the 
fury, the woe, the despair, the death, the hell, 
hat those voices told about! (Again we have 
goto Dante; he alone has fully painted the 
jorrors of sound : ) 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti, e altri guat 
Risonavan per Paer senza stelle, 

7 * * * 
Diverse lingue, orribili favelie, 
Parole di dolore, accenti Mira, 
Voce ALTE & FIOCHE E SDQN DI MAN_CON ELLE, 
Facevanto un turtul'o, i] qual’s’azgiza 
Sempre in gual? aria senza tempo tinta, 
Come la reua quando il turbo spira.” 

. * 


= * 


“ Quivi le strida, il compianto e il lamento: 
Besteanmian guivi la virtu divina.” 
Dante. Infern. tii, 22-30. atque, V. 35—36. 

Note this! What a stupendous Fugue it is 
tpon the one theme of pain giving voice! 
Here “sighs, plainings, deep wails, resounded 
through the starless air!” (“outer darkness,” 
namely, to which is assigned “weeping and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth.”) “ Strange 
tongues, horrible jabberings, (and “ horrible” 
meant more, then, than it does now,) words of 
pain, (chronic groans,) tones of wrath, voices 
deep and hoarse, (from intensity of agony,) and 
wunds of hands amongst them, combined into 
atumult which durns itself unceasing (Fugue- 
like) in that air,{timeless dyed, (eternally stain- 
«i with darkness, namely)—like the sand when 
the Simoom wreathes it, (into an infinity of 
fms.) * * * The peculiar place, in fact, 
of strained and violent outcries, (strida,) of 
querulous moanings, also, and of lamentation ; 
(the place, as is said emphatically elsewhere» 
vhich “ stings to wailing "—che pugne a guaio— 
that portion of the valley of the “ Dolorous 
Abyss” which, like a mighty ear-trumpet, 
“athers”—by its conformation—* infinite wail- 
ings into one thunder ”—“ and here, blasphemy 
of God's virtue everywhere was rife.” 

Such was the chorus of those voices, coming 
w to Beale Lloyd, as, in his dream, he lay and 
thivered, till he was forced to stop his ears and 
close his eyes, lest he should even see what was 
wterrible to the other sense—voices of strong 
men, fighting, cursing, dying, smothered chok- 
ed; voices of women and children, lying apart, 
aud wasting their remnant of life in low moans, 
or else, shrieking, clawing, fighting, tooth and 
rail, among the foremost; or else, crushed un- 
der foot amid the press and throng, beating 
their feet in the last quiver of departing life, 
throeing and hiccoughing out the death-rattle. 
0h, it was too horrible for him who heard, yet 
tirove not to listen—would give his life not to 
listen! The nightmare of it seized him—lock- 
el him there—no motion in his tongue—no use 
io bis Timbs—all sense stunned, save only hear- 
ing! Yet, without, and above there, where 
they hammered, and kept up the regular clink- 
dank of the pumps, he could hear the voices of 
nen talking carelessly—the enlivening jest went 
round, and the loud burst of laughter! Did 
they hear it below there, this laughter, and did 
they fancy themselves in hell already, and that 
this struggle they had gone through—were go- 
ing through now—was Death, and, after death, 
wthing being like it,in life? * * * “ Hand- 
spikes there, all of you forr'ed—stand by—open 
the hatehes!”” so ran the cry along the deck— 
aigoment after, and there was a cold shiver be- 
teath him—a sound, as of one, unused to it, 
plunged suddenly under the shower-both, and 
this sound from hundreds of voices—the strug- 
gling ceased—there were twenty heavy falls 
won deck—“ watch there! Over he goes!”— 
aplunge into the water—* stand by—there goes 
other! Knock him down!” * * * Yet, 
though the hatches were opened, and the strug- 
gt had ceased, those low moaning cries went 
m, ever the same, with, every now and then in- 
mingled, a silent, low laugh, that was more 
farful to hear than anything—or, a shrill, hys- 
tric scream broke out now and then, sporadi- 
tally. Again, from the deck, came the word: 
“Forr’ed there! Go down—you—and hand 
ém up—quick! And you, keep count there. 
form a line to the gangway!” * * * From 
below came a dolorous voice: “ Here’s a mss! 
ben fighting! Half dead, I reck’n. Pass him 
up, Bill.” A new voice cried: “ One!” and a 
heavy body was plunged into the sea. “ Two!” 
tuother plunge. “Three!” (not a supertinous 
Word,) plunge. “Four!” plunge. “ ‘Tauiy!” 

lunge ! * * No—it was in vain—he 
ug his fingers into his ears. * * * he 
withed, he turned, he hammed, he talked aloud, 
be whistled—yet it would be heard, that regu- 
at plunge of the heavy body into the sea, seem- 
ug to keep time with the regular clink-clank of 
We pump, and with the regular pulse of the 
vater upon the deck, seupper-ward. It would 
be heard, that systematic, awful count—for 
tery plunge—one—two—three—four— Tully ! 
ne—two—three—four— Tally! * * * Till 
last he got to feel a fearful sort of interest 
the matter—how large would be the score— 

w long before they would cease. * = 
dnd, was the fellow keeping his count right ? 
id he note every plunge? Did he not score a 
‘ugle plunge twice, sometimes? He would 

p the count himself. How many were there 
tready—Thirty-five ? Plunge—and score one ; 
Yonge—and score two; plunge—and score 
tee ; plunge—plunge—two bodies—“ one and 
thal do you call that, or two?” asked the tel- 
&. “Every head counts,” was the answer. 
Four—Tadly’—plunge—and score one—it 
¥s a mother and her baby who had been hand- 
up! * * * Still counting—the pumps 
live ceased, while the men take breath, and 


% 


Mpite. * * * Sti 


e—four—T ary ! 
Yt by ——! * 


* 


* 


Yon, and his unstrung nerves, combined to ren- 


te 


eek 
hugh, the jest. He aprang. 
i 


his way to the ladder, and, 
‘peared upon the forecastle. 





ments, 


h, like the chest of some giant, weary wit 


lungs, 


splices the main brace; but the teller has no 
those sullen, monoto- 
tus plunges, * * * followed by: Score 
*e—two—three—four—TaLLy! One—two— 
One—two—Hallo! All 
6 And the number 
out,” according to the dreamer’s count, was 
"actly One Hundred and Eighty-Seven! * * * 
Stunned, dismayed, with mind all set ajar 
‘d aching by these horrors, which the dark- 
*s, his propinquity, without exact participa- 


“t yet more terrible, more girt with madden- 
suggestions, he resolved to seek at least 
companionship which might alleviate the 
“pernatual intensity of his awful fright. On 
Were still heard the cheerful voices, the 
from his berth, felt 
fting up the hatch, 
It was about 
Nuset, and the sunset after a fierce war of the 
The clouds, torn, rent, wasted, 
yred along in lurid lines towards the black 
Nzon beyond. ‘The sea is heaving sluggish: 
the 


— of a combat, and who, flinging himself 

Q, pants in long-drawn breaths to free his 
In the trough, between two 
Round-like waves, the schooner rolls, and, 





hissing, rising, twisting, convoluted viper-hair 
of Medusa—they seem instinct with fitful life— 
and are full of trick malice—like the band 
of fiends who temp nthony in the desert— 
seeking, with beauty, fright, grotesqueness, va- 
riety, and magic art, to win his thoughts from 
prayer. There were spots of glassy calm, all 
smooth and green, like the shade of a grove of 
palm trees ‘midst the sandy glare. There were 
whirling flakes of foam, white as the bosom of 
an albatross; and green masses of wave, all 
lighted up from themselves with chilly phos- 
phoresceut flame ; and rounded, sucking eddies, 
spinning, and “ cluckiag;” and sharp-backed 
waves that caught the sun’s golden touch, and 
mixed kaleidescopically the reflected wonders 
of the clouds above, now all aflame and flying, 
purple-dyed, and crimson, and scarlet, and livid 
blue, like a bloody, routed host, whom the 
sword of vengeance drives ever before it in 
terror, ever striking in among them, and stain- 
ing them anew. And, afar and high, the black 
storm stands apart, hesitating if to go or to re- 
turn, and flashing out a sullen blaze of light- 
ning now and then, followed by muttered thun- 
der.. And “tow” upon ‘the sea, beneath that 
storm, one cau see approach the swift mist of 
the night, gathering cold and moist, and com- 
ing on to wrap the ship in its clammy folds, 
which chill one like the dank and earthiness of 
a newly opened grave. Through all this the 
laboring schooner makes her slow and dismal 
way, as, through thronged streets, in the days 
of Terror, the cart used to toil along in Paris 
towards la sainte Guillotine. The 
schooner? Sure he knows the neat arch of 
that deck, the fine lines—though crushed they 
be, now, and splintered. And those fierce, 
bronzed, ragged faces, so rutlianly and reck- 
less —those voices, strident, raucous, full of 
harsh laugh, and brutal oath, and heinous 
blasphemy, and obscene coarseness—sure he 
knows them! * * * Aye, ’tis the slaver, 
his venture for gold and pelf, and part of it— 
one hundred and eighty-seven, namely. * * * 
One. Two. Three. Four. Tatty! * * * 
Ugh! Grrrr! away, thou fiend! * * * 
“Hallo! shipmates, the storm seems over. 
How’s the leak?” 
They have not seen him before. Ha! What 
means that clattering peal of terror—that wild, 
unearthly shriek of maddened flight? Ha! 
comrade, I'll not harm you! * * * Christ! 
he is overboard! * * * Ho! ho! man 
overboard! man overboard! * * * Why 
do they not save their comrade? Why, with 
hair all horrent, and ashen faces, and eyes 
stretched wide, do the whole crew stand there 
on deck, motionless, gazing only at him? 
* * * Man overboard, I say—see, he floats 
astern! * * * He will go to them—they 
are drunk—they do not hear. He walks to- 
wards the stern—they stand, eyes fixed, forms 
all a-shiver, as he draws towardsthem,* * * 
until one, that black-bearded mate, the tall and 
burly Maltese, gratdest villain, cut-throat, des- 
perado of them all, flinging his clenched hands 
towards the sky, yells out: “ Misericordia! oh 
santissima Vergine! * * * la Vendetta di 
Dio! * * * Jesu! inmanituoi!” * * * 
to the stern; * * * tothe bulwark; * * * 
on the rail; * * * one fearful look back ; 
* * * overhis shoulder; * * * one scream, 
waking the night; * * * one plunge—and 
he is down—a bubble over the spot where he 
sunk! * * * Are they mad? And he 
hastens forward, beckoning to them, and cry- 
ing out. Then, with united shrieks of horror, 
with simultaneous cry: “ Jt is the Vengeance of 
God! Itis the Vengeance of God!” They 
rush apart, they spring, and, like Panurge’s 
sheep, following their leader, each takes the 
mad leap, each plunges into the sea, each, with 
that night-startling scream, each with that back- 
ward glance over his shoulder, each with that 
single bubble rising to the spot where the wa- 
ters has closed over him! * * * And, sink- 
ing down to the deck, in his dream, the wretch- 
ed prisoner of the cell fancied himself alone on 
the wide waste of Ucean, in a damaged, leaky 
ship. * * * There came to him thoughts 
that drove him mad again; * * * thoughts 
of why all had;fled him so; * * * drowned 
themselves to escape his presence. * * * 
Was he then supernaturally gified? Had he 
died, * * * and, coming back, brought with 
him some fearful mark of the lands whence he 
returned? Or,* * * La Vendetta di Dio! 
* * * Was he—men before now have had 
missions. * * * It was permitted George 
of Cappadocia, for instance, embezzler, thief, 
robber of widows and orphans, extortionist, 
usurer, simonist—it was permitted this pelluted 
wretch to become Bishop of the Holy Church— 
Martyr—Saint—guardian warrior of the Church 
Militant, and Patron of Merrie England. 
* * * Tf, this, then—perhaps, he also. The 
poison of a spiritual conceit of pride, swelter- 
ing in his veins, gave him strength again. He 
arose—there was light in the cabin, * * * 
he felt a call thither. Meantime, the helmless 
ship rolled heavily and groaning in the trough 
of the lurid sea. * * [ se@two swinging 
lamps, (he is speaking again, half for fear of 
being alone ;) two lamps, grimed and smoky, 
that shed a fierce red light around, upon the 
lockers, the keen arms in the rack, the table 
and its spread charts and open log-book. All 
gone! none left to bear me company in my 
woe,* * *none left! How they screamed, 
and leaping up, and looking round, plunged, 
and gurgled, and went down like lead! Ven- 
detta di Dio! * * * I should have liked, 
now, to have kept count of them as they plung- 
ed—one score for every plunge. * * * One. 
Two. ‘Three. Four. Tally! * * * What 
sport! * * * Howthat Maltese did shriek 
when he beheld me, * * * yet, a bolder devil 
never cut a throat. * * * Why, then? 
* * * is my face like the face of Moses? 
* * * shall [ have to wear a veil? Or, it is 
like the face of Hakem ben Haschem of Kho- 
rasgan, with the silver gauze over it, which, once 
lifted, revealed—such horrors, that : 
« © Now turn and look—then wonder, if thou wilt, 
That | should hate, should take revenge. by guilt, 
Upon the hand, whore mischief or whose mirth 
Sent me thus maim’d and monstrous upon earth ; 
And on that race who, though more vile they be 
Than mowing apes, are demi-gods to me! 
Here judge if Hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am!’ 
He raised his veil—the maid turn’d slowly round 
Looked at him, shrieked, and sunk upon the ground!” 
* * * Pretty verses! And I? There’s 
the mirror; turn we these lamps around ; now, 
the light blazes full. * * * Poor wretches! 
I do not wonder. * * * Ihad forgot. So— 
‘tis a pretty whiteness. Has alabaster a more 
sheeny glisten? Could I not win now, and 
have to wife, the Jungfrau, whom I rival in 
curst splendor of whiteness? * * * 
they took me for a white shark—me, * * 
the High Priest of Impunity * * * the linen- 
robed acolyte of the foetid slough ; * * * me! 
Come to my arms, oh beauty—come to the 
arms of thy adopted, the arms of the Leper, the 
Leper white as snow 
upon myself. Is it, 
fiend gone into me, as 


~ = S 


the sea? * 


thus heavily, 
too, 
we rol r 
and babble of many voices, uncouth 
* * * What can it mean? I'll on dec 


naked —the slaves are loose! 


* * * this accursed foul whiteness ! 


by 


1* * * Yet—J can look 
then, myself—or has the 
he went into Pen swine 
upon the hill-side, and drove them down into 
* * * Tam chilled anddamp. I 
must have swooned. Why does the ship roll 
from side to side? ’Tis wet here, 
and the water swishes from right to left as 
1. * * * And hark! that buzz and hom 
, guttural. 
k. * % * 
Ha! these black forms clustering forward, 
How , the 
schooner is sunk down? Heavens! The leak— 
we are sinking! Ha! there—man the pumps, 
if you would save your lives! * * * How they 
stare and gibber! * * * gh, this leper’s coat, 
No time 
to pause now, though, or we shall go down. 
Come, you shrinking dogs! come to the cap- 
stan—rig the pumps; I will show you how. 


a 
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H=.! how she reels and staggers! I'll to work, 
I, and save them! Hold to your work, stout 
muscles. Clink-clank, good pump. How the 
water gushes, * * * and they stare ever at me in 
my whiteness! * * * Vain! I am weary! 
The sweat starts; I can no more. Up, you 
dogs, or drown! No! * * * no! * * * too 
late! Doomed! Now we settle—now bows 
lower, lower, reeling, sideways—we are sinking. 
Poor dogs, I could pity ye, crouching there, 
staring * * * gibbering, * * * That 
plunge! * * * JT thought we were gone. 

‘is strange—death so near, * * * yet * * * 
Iam very calm. Ha! it comes! That wave, 
rolling towards us its green, curling, crested 
front—'twill sink us. * * * Save yourselves, 





all! AndI? * * * andI? * * * It 
comes! comes! * * * 

XI. 

Almost! 


“Think ! the shadow on the dial 
For the nature most undone, 
Marks ‘he passing of the trial, 

Proves the presence of the ann!” _ 
‘Even out doors it is cloudy and damp, this 
morning—for not even in Genoa is every day 
serenely bright—and, within the Oubliette, the 
damp and chill and gloom are most forbidding. 
The lamp has been burning all night, and now 
its obstructed wick, almost exhausted, and hint- 
ing, to superstitious eyes, of coffins and shrouds, 
burns with a dull, red glare, sullen and unwill- 
ing. The banker is seated at his desk, not 
writing, nor indeed doing anything but think- 
ing, with scowling brow and chin dropped upon 
his breast. Last night he took an unusually 
large dose of opium, and, after a term of horror 
‘exaggerated beyond aught he had previously 
known, his waking looks betray how the thing 
is telling upon him. What with his haunting 
shame and guilt, his torturing thoughts, his 
poisoned draughts, his dwelling here in the 
damp and murk and dark, and the many ways 
in which he has abused his mind and frame, 
the man is failing fast. He has grown sudden- 
ly old; his hair is become thin and whitened ; 
his cheeks are wrinkled into deep lines, as is 
his brow; his lips are shrunken, blue, and 
quiver unceasingly, the nether one drooping 
every now and then in an inane feeble sort of 
way, which is most strikingly and painfully in- 
dicative of failing mind and body. His eyes 
are red and gloomy, the whites of them injected 
with a bilious brown, which shows disordered 
functions, while the pupils begin already to be- 
tray the influence of the poison with which his 
system is sureharged. These eyes also, as 
windows to the soul, show how all within is per- 
turbed, rebellious, phantasmic, morbid, and 
gloom-deluged. At times sullen and fierce, 
they seem full of a quick resentment and hasty 
passion, that warn every one to stand out of the 
way of his unjust fury ; at other times they stare 
apart, as if their focus were peopled with 
strange images, ghostly shapes, and fantastic 
objects, such as,come within scope of the clair- 
voyant’s illuminated vision. His hand is thin, 
wrinkled, dry in the palm, and nervous ; and if 
he walks, he does not lift his feet confidently, 
but shufles along, like one whose sight is filmy 
and obstructed. 
Yet his mind is strong, his power of work 
enormous, and—he is not humbled. Remorse, 
pain, shame, terror, dread, all these he knows, 
feels, acknowledges, yet, with the same strong 
sslfishness as of old, he asserts himself to every 
one—except George. His wife dares not ad: 
vise—her remonstrances are met with frowns— 
he has known what was best all along; how 
should she acquire this very superior judgment 
so suddenly and at this late day? Pshaw! If 
Helen qresdions, or Rupert sneera, ‘tis the 
same. Let Helen go to her piano, or harp— 
let Rupert lounge about Hotel Feder, or the 
billiard rooms. What conception have they 
of the nature, the exigencies of his business— 
much less, of his * * *? He knows best. 
So, thus miserably defiant without, thus ter- 
ribly haunted and demoniacally possessed with- 
in, he had gone on with his system of self. 
destruction, deliberately, and without any ma- 
terial interruption or impediment. And now, 
it seemed indeed, the end was not very far off. 
What the shame and agony born of crime 
could not accomplish seemed now about to pro- 
ceed from the gnawings of positive disease. The 
damp, the darkness, confinement, and the poi- 
sonous fumes of his familiar drug, were gradual- 
ly but surely dragging him down into the pit. 
The luxury of life for its own sake was long 
since departed, and now came on a season of 
dejection, of weariness, of lassitude, of weakness, 
that rapidly merged into a condition of positive 
despair. He had fled, he thought, from the 
scenes and objects so associate with his vio- 
lated pride, but he had discovered thgt there 
was no flight possible from the pain of that 
violation ; it was already an integral part of 
himself, to obliterate which required to wipe 
himself out also. Sighs and longing were his 
happiest portion. And then, to endure this 
weary lassitude, this torture of the waning mind, 
this being tied ever at the stake, to be gradual- 
ly consumed by the smouldering flames of 
memory and reflection, embittered, mordaceous, 
corrosive, cancerous because of the ever-at- 
tendant thought of what “ might have been!” 
Distraction, this! How strive against such 
foes, or, indeed, why strive against them? To 
die, and be at rest. Ah, delicious thought, re- 
curring often enough for him to takes its meas- 
ure very accurately. How often and in loveli- 
est guise it visited his mind! Gifts, endow- 
ments not yet spoiled for use, nor fully brought 
into play? To be sure he had them, yet, twas 
they chiefly had brought him to this strait. 
Family? They were better without him; and, 
the thought of them only plunged him deeper 
into shame. They did not console him ; could 
not. Their presence rather added a poignancy 
to his woe, a deeper shadow to his dejection ; 
they were a rebuke to him whose pride did not 
tolerate rebuke. And, if he waited, hoped, if 
even he extricated himself from his crime, and 
went again before the world with a clean bill of 
Health, would he alsobe able tojconquer the ef- 
fects of thislong grief and pain? He might crush 
the scorpion under his foot, but, was he not al- 
ready bitten, was there any specific antidote that 
would be efficient in his case? Like the 
Princess in the Arabian tale, he might conquer 
and slay the Afrite, but, like her, he had breathed 
the fatal flames of the combat, and his vitals 
were shrivelled within him. There were dark 
and bitter remembrances that would not yield 
their keen edge to the softening touch of Time ; 
and the violent hand of passion, sweeping rude- 
ly over the strings, seemed to have jarred and 
weakened the instrument forever. Memory 
was synonymous with Vengeance, and wielded 
ever over his head a ruthless, two-edged sword. 
Suffering had soured and made bitter his 
thoughts, and now, with weakness, dejection, 
and lassitude, his reflections took on a sombre 
hue indeed. Shipwrecked in the waters of sor- 
row he had been, and his craft, going to pieces, 
had broken up and been scattered over the sea. 
There remained at the bottom now only the 
heavy fragments, the sogged and soaked tim- 
bers, the bolts, the bars, the cables, all dull, 
and brown, and rusty. The sense of his own weak- 
ness ever increased upon him, and ever upbraid- 
ed him more and more, more and more drag- 

ing him down into the regions of despair. He 

had learned to weep for his weakness, and those 
tears had tanght him to curse the shame which 
was the cause of that weakness, while he des- 
paired of ever recovering from it. His pride 
was such, that to feel shame, to shed tears, to 
shun men, and especially to have to do these 
things, from circumstance, and because of weak- 
ness, was the test torture he had to endure. 
Impatient, fiery spirit, his, 

“ La mente e il coz in perpetua lite,” 
and from that strife proceeding only bitterness, 








what was eventually inevitable—what must be 
done sooner or later—more or less painfully? 
Every day these spectres were becoming 
more sombre, more insolent, more powerful,. 
more frightful, and more terribly real; every 
day his need of Opium was growing more su- 
preme ; every day that cursed gnawing at his 
vitals proved itself more anguishing, more in- 
tolerable ; every day he became weaker and 
weaker, in mind and body. Which was better, 
then, to anticipate the stroke now, while some 
vigor, some comfort still remained ; while the 
darkest hour was still at a distance? or to wait 
for its coming, until the blight of his soul and 
the torture of his flesh had driven him mad, 
and he met the fate assigned him, a bed-ridden, 
inane, limbless, drivelling idiot ; the scoff and 
scorn of men, the monument of his own shame? 
“ Look upon that picture, and upon this!” 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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MAMMON: 
A WINTER NIGHT'S 


= 


SONG. 


His lusty arm, with its ringing stroke, 

Dealt death to the core of a hoary oak. 

His cheek was ruddy, hia frame was strong, 

And his quaint old carols were loud and long. 
For kind stars smile 


’ 


, how different! 
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along in the big wagon. 


was! 


your arms. 


APTER WHEREIN A COUNTRY- 
WOMAN GOES TO TOWN. 


time you went on a journey, ages 
the prairie railroad was dreamed of, 


How 


r husband packed you in the sweet 
the bottom of that old bone-break- 


od morning, in the glistening dew— 
loved—how you enjoyed. Life was 
Mas a distant landscape sunlit. How 


The sunlight has 
ull, hard reality. The baby of that 
bupwn.iute his first great-coat, and, 
gh your love has grown apace, it is no 
longer. sporting, bounding love of early 


BY E. FOXTON, va 
—— da: marked with the struggle of hard 
In the autumn day, on the brown bill-side, by 78 q og ii h 8s 
Siout Harold, the woodsman, his keen axe plied. times, hile the light step has grown weary be- 


ana of other soft bundles that have 
Yon have stayed at home, amid gathering 
till you have lost sight of the world. Its 


Upon honest toil ; 
And innocent joys his heart's cares beguile, 
That nestle there safe from the world’s turmoil, 
Nor harbor with hate and wrong. 


Tre mists from the meadows in dark wreaths rise, 

And darkness falls from the murky skies. 

Gray crumbling clouds indhe bleak weet lower, 

For spells and sprites “us no impotent hour; 

And darkness falls on the woodsman’s brow; 

Strange clouds o’er his sunny humor go. 

For why tor his bread shal! he toil and sweat, 

While his idle lords o'er their ven’son sit, 

And the nut-brown ale from bright beakers quaff? 

His blood ran cold at a hollow laugh! 

* Dar'st thou hie with me over mount and wold, 

When the nightwinds are howling, thou woodsman 
bold, 

Thy barons and knights shall be all outdone 

By Conrad of Ghostwood’s dauntiess son. 

I have keys that shall open the old earth’s chest. 

Up, up, and leave women and babes to rest!” 


He saw but dim circles of yellow smoke, 

From the mouth of a half choked cave that wound 
And grovelling erept along the ground. 

“Who bids me forsake my cottage so warm, 
My wife and my child, for the midnight storm?” 
“The lord am I of the gem-lit mine, 

Give ear, and a monarch’s wreath is thine! 

Thy wife shall dwell in a castle grand, 

And thou shalt be envied of all in the land!” 
Compliance danced in the youth's glad eye, 

But first he must say to his home, good-by. 

Sore chafed the goblin. He liked it not 


And yielding at last, he exacted with care, 
That no time should be wasted in blessing or prayer 
Harold out of the wood to his threshold has come. 
“Ah, welcome, dear husband, welcome home! 
Thine image has cheered me the livelong day, 
All care at the sound of thy foot flies away. 

Oar babe’s rosy !ips bas h+ wreathed to frame, 

In babblings unschooled their first utterance, thy name 
Our mother has yearned for the holy words, 
That. nightly, thy lettered skill! affords ; 


When, shuddering, he sought for the form that spoke; 


That the clear gaze of Love should survey his thin plot; 


hum @ever reaches your ear—you have grown 


old im j r twenties. 
. Your husband at last awakened 
¥ 


that 


to the idea 
-are becpming fossilized, takes the law 
§ own hands, and now—you need not 
struggle—he is going to put you in the cars, 
and send you tgyour kin, in Cincinnati. “ They 
don’t'want mej’ you plead. “Oh, don’t send 
e, among cold city faces. I shall die;” but 
fais ifexorabl}—“ you are dying’ here, shut up 
within, the fouj walls of your home; so ‘fix 
ap,’ be off with you.” 
And, now cones the getting ready—it is like 
breaking:tip the great deep in your fhind. You 
have long aga laid aside the fashion of the 
wor incovenient and cumbersome; well 
content if your ever-busy needle has kept your 
husband and all the little ones clothed, without 
vexing yourself about modern innovations. As 
for, hoops and fashionable bonnets, you have 
held them ampng the things in Leviticus that 
wére abeminations in the sight of the Lord ; and 
you have maintained your integrity by a stanch 
erence to the fashion of your bridal ward- 
» But now, says your husband, my dear 
Bip Van Winkle; you must purchase 
Sand take off that horrid white muslin 
,and hang up that dismal brown gingham 
mo, and just go to work, and make yourself 
again, that _ may look like one of your 
ecies ; and you stand obedient. Like a 
iow-on a hay-stack, you look down upon 
p inflated skirts, and blush for the folly of 
pneration. 
i whole neighborhood is put under requi- 
i for you. Mrs. Simpkins, good soul! 
rides herself on her knowledge of the 
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And now all thy toils end thy perils o’erpast, 
Thou art here, thu art safe. at my side at lgst! 
On our warm, bright hearth is the kettle singing, 


But not to-night may I share its mirth 

Thy board is spread, aad thy settle warm, 
To-night they may not receive my form, 
For [ mut hie over mount and wold, 

In the weird wild night, to search for gold. 
Thou shalt dwell ere long in a castle grand, 
Admired and envied of all in the land.” 


“Shall [ see thee then in purple dressed, 

Of ail in the lund admired, caressed? 

Shall our boy be reared with more dainty care, 
And fare as the ebildren of nobles fare, 

Dear Haro'd! Yet canst thou not be more dear; 
Aud my russet weeds are to me as fair, 

So they please thine eye, as the velvet sheen 
And the ermine mantle that deck a queen! 

Nay, go not forth, the night is wild, 

Rest safely here with thy wife and child! ” 


She pleaded in vain: but the old crone took 

A worm. fretted tome from its sacred nook, 
And “ Ere thou go forth, at least,” she said, 
“Let our nightly portion and prayer be read.” 
He wavered, and almost had tured about, 
When a coffer’s clank was heard without. 

As he dashed it aside, with a noise | ke a knell, 
In its brazen clasps ringing. the Bible fell. 
Small hands were stretched from a cradle by, 
The father unheeding pushed them by 

But still to the doorway bis fond Edith piezsed, 
And sank in her sobs on his hardening breast. 
“Vainly thou hin’rest; I may not stay, 

Nor even thou, Edith, shalt bar my way. 

To morrow shall peace and forgiveness earn, 
For trust me, desr love, I shall soon return.” 


He sprang from her side, the shades closed round, 
And swift y they rushed o'er the freezing ground. 
Into moss-grown tombs they wended down, 

And made the spoils of the dead their own; 
Whose white jaws clattered with ghastly grin, 
That still the old ore new souls could win; 
*Neath raging waters they cboking stood, 

And wrested his gems from the howling flood ; 
Or by twilight paths to the centre led, 

Tore the diamond forth from its twinkling bed; 
And lo, as they swept in their course along, 

For each fell sprite of earth, air, and sea, 

In the train of Mammon was bound to be. 


As faster they rushed over stock and stone, 
The way with bleeding hearts seemed strown, 
And the widow's tear and the orphan’s prayer, 
Streamed fitfully through the haunted air. 


Faint tales were borne by the wailing wind, 
As sobbing and panting it toiled behind, 
Of a withered woman of hollow check, 
And tottering footsteps, anstayed and weak, 
And a sleeping infant that wasting slept, 
And a lonely mother, who watched and wept. 
But the spectre’s voice rang loud in his ear, 
It rallied his hope, and it stunned his fear. 
For they who go 
Through the sleet and snow 
With a fiend for a guide, no fear must know, 
Nor a moment's aid nor pity bestow, 
Lest straightway it disappear. 


Fierce Battle they drove over smiling lands, 


The simple wild men, from their dances and feasts, 

They hunted in herds, all turned to beasts; 

And the woodsman won treasures of priceless cost, 

Till, sated, he turned to take leave of his host, 

And saw, 8s his mantle of smoke unrolled, 

A skeleton mounted and chained with gold. 

Hoof, horn, and hell-kindled eye flashed fell, 

Then vanished the whole in a wild loug yell ; 

And Harold, weighed down with his beoty, stood 
lone in the depths of the grim black wood. 


Some straggling rays o'er his way there streamed. 
The mountain with sudden grave stones gleamed. 
As his starting eye on the vision he bends, 
Of kindred it seems to read, and friends. 
They gleamed and faded ; and on he sped. 
The snows had settled upon his head. 
The blast had blighted his limb’s young strength, 
But be reached bis forsaken home at length. 
His hearth was cold and his household gone, 
He stood with his wealth on the earth alone: 
For Time stays not his fijght 
For the groping wight, 
Who planges his soul into Mammon's night; 
And his heart's best field, ere he find the light, 
The fore-locked thief may have mown. 


— 





The fire, lithe arms round the pine’s trank flinging. © 
Unheeded without, while the winter wind brawls, 7 
Sweet summer sha!! smile within these four walle”? 


© My Edith, kind Edith, right ¢ ndte they heattif = 


And wrung their hard earnings from toi]-worn hands, 


Save or Pews 1x Piymouru Cuurcu.—The 
annual leasing of pews in H. W. Beecher’s 
church, Brooklyn, occurred on the 3d instant. 


ions, sends over the new full bonnet, aud 
S you will just wear that, instead of buying 
Bw one, for the few days you are to be gone. 
ar kind Mrs. Simpkins! you say, through 
Hing tear, how considerate ! but so is every 
Hach one in the little circle sends or 


ing to save you trouble or expense. 
ye tne a ortiteywoman’s fife is 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. How you dread the stiff city cousins, 
and how they are dreading you! 

You have gone through your little house- 
hold, and put all things in order, from the ba- 
ne of extra pies and bread, to the sewing on 
of the last shirt-button. You have labelled all 
the odds and ends of summer clothing, and 
laid them away with solemn caution, thinking 
how they will have to search for this, or that, 
if not marked, and your sensitive frame shivers 
perceptibly as the thought of railway accidents 
passes through your mind. And here you are 
seized with a presentiment that you will never 

turn! How strange, that your husband 
should go whistling about his work, just as if 
nothing had happened, or was evér going to 
happen, to his miserable little wife! But you 
have mercy on him, you do not confide your 
terror; moreover, he would laugh at you, and 
you are in no mood to stand that. 

At last you are dressed for the journey. 
Gracious powers! What do you look like in Mrs. 
Simpkins’s bonnet, with all those bits of lace 
and flowers flaunting around your faded cheeks! 
Truly you are an object for angels to pity! 
But your husband tries his best to encourage 
you, and Ceclares it looks just like other town’s 
folks’ bonnets, and that you will get used to 
it—while the little ones laugh, and clap their 
hands, at your abortive attempts to hide your 
poor head somewhere beneath that “ baseless 
fabric of a vision.” 

And now comes the silent farewell. How 
hard you try to talk about things indifferent 
on your way to the station. Why will the big 
sob come choking up from your heart? Why 
will the voice grow so weak and husky? Give 
it up, little woman, you can no longer speak. 
Presently your husband, dear soul, peeps un- 
der your veil, and, seeing your poor swollen 
eyes, wipes away your tears'with his red silk 
handkerchief, and tells you in his kindest tone 
to cheer up, though his own tone is anything 
but cheering. 

This caps the climax of your wretchedness, 
and your pent-up agony bursts forth as though 
it would rend soul from body. It seems as 
if every fibre of your nature had grown fast to 
your rustic home. You are as utterly crushed, in 
tearing away from it, as the poor mutilated ivy 
torn from its old stone wall. As yon pass along 
the road, a dozen cottage windows fly up, 
and pleasant faces peep out to say how glad 
they are that you are really off. Mrs. Simp: 
kins especially, with a child’s head each side of 
hers, cries gut, “ What q fine time you will 
have, and how th net hecomes you; yau 
look ten years younger.” Good creature, you 
forgive the pious fraud, but she can’t deceive 
you. You know too well how that weeping 
face looks in that bare-faced bonnet. Oh, it is 
cruel to make you wear it! They might have 
let you wear your dear old brown hood. You 
long to tell your husband he is killing you, but 
you are past expostulation, and submit like a 
dumb lamb, No one but the Lord in heaven 
knows what you are suffering, and yet this is 
all inflicted by the tender loving hand of your 
husband. He knows that your keen suscepti- 
bilities of enjoyment will be gratified on every 
hand as soon as the tearing asunder is once 
over, and he is resolved not to be baffled by 
any amount of farewell misery. This intense 
concentration of the affections—this heart and 
soul absorption of a countrywoman’s life—is 
terrible in its strength and holiness. And this 
poor drooping creature, oh! most refined and 
exquisite city relations, is the outlandish hob- 
goblin of your aristocratic sensibilities. Very 
convenient is it for you to turn your pack of 
tired school-children upon the wide fields ang 
harn-yard freedom of their Pi aunts in the 
country; but it ig a very different matter when 
this fainting morsel af humanity asks a 
little sympathy, a little civility, from you. How 
can she have the face to intrude herself, with 
her blushes and blunders, upon ears and eyes 
polite? ‘Tis astonishing how little sense of 















ropriety country people have! 
. pp fom woman stands shivering in 


the wintry wind, on the rickety old platform, 
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PROF. PEIRCE AND THE AFRICAN 
RACE. 

“ Let justice be done, though the sky fall.” 
Prof. Peirce, in his lecture Wednesday night, 
made a sweeping assertion, that there has 
never been a mathematician of the African 
race. I understood him to declare, emphati- 
cally, that not a solitary person of that race has 
ever as yet been known to possess mathemati- 
cal science. Indeed, he seemed to lay it down 
as a thiny impossible for there to be a mathe- 
matician of that race. 
Now, justice to the memory of Benjamin 
Banniker, whose mother was a native African, 
and his father’s father also, seems to demand a 
word or so in his defence. He was doubtless 
one of the most extraordinary men who have 
arisen in our country; I do not say the most 
profound, for I am not capable of judging— 
but, considering the circumstances, he certainly 
was one of the most extraordinary men, in re- 
spect of science, in Ais way—end which has 
among us, hitherto, been regarded as mathe- 
matical—of his day. 
He ‘flourished in the latter part of the last 
and first part of the present century. His place 
of residence was Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland. 
With little or no education from teachers, he 
made all the calculations for the almanacs pub- 
lished in this region of country. He detected 
an error in Ferguson’s calculations, for which 
he received, through Mr. Jefferson, a highly- 
complimentary letter from the savans of France, 
and was complimented by our own Government 
with an invitation to aid the commissioners in 
laying out the seat of Government of the Uni- 
ted States, which he did. 
I do not suppose Prof. Peirce was ignorant 
of the biographical sketch of Benjamin Banni- 
ker, published by Mr. Latrobe in 1845; hence 
we must conclude, as he made no exception, 
that he does not consider the science of Banni- 
ker mathematical science. For my own part— 
and doubtless there are others like me—it 
would be highly gratifying, if the Professor 
would, in a future lecture, state the distinction 
between that science which enabled Banniker 
to caleulate eclipses of the sun and moon, 
places of the planets, the various changes of 
the moon and the tides, to correct errors in the 
work of distinguished mathematicians, to ascer- 
tain latitude and longitude, and practically to 
lay out cities, &c., and mathematics. 
The biographical sketch of Banniker, by Mr. 





Latrobe, may be found in the number 
of the African Repository for 1845. 
Yours, Xc., 3. F. 2. 


ae oe 
CELEBRATION OF Franxuin’s Brrarupay 1 
Bostoy.—The birthday of Franklin was com- 
memorated in Boston, on Tuesday evening, by 
the “Franklin Typographical Society,” before 
whom Hon. Edward Everett delivered an ora- 
tion on the early life of that distinguished 
printer, prefacing his remarks with a most 
beautiful and fecling allusion to the catastrophe 
at Lawrence, and adding: 
“ Nor can we fail to take a melancholy pleas- 
ure in reflecting that the indescribable horrors 
of the scene were relieved by displays of Chris- 
tian resignation and saint-like heroism, in the 
humbler walks of life, not to be surpassed in 
the history of our race. The poor child, who, 
cheerful and unselfish, refused to be rescued 
till Mr. Nash was saved, and who was crushed 
before her turn came —the little girl, who, when 
she perceived that her own escape was impossi- 
ble, held out her due-biil to her more fortunate 
companion, amidst the scorching flames, say- 
ing, ‘ You will be saved ; I shall not; carry this 
to my poor father’—needed no further prepara- 
tion for the company of the angels, to which, 
like the prophet of old, they were caught up in 
a chariot of fire.” 

Mr. Everett also briefly referred to the death 
of Macaulay, the historian, and eulogized hig 
talents and writings. 


Wuo 1s For A Coat oF Tar ann Fearn- 
ersS?—Probably there are few of our readers 
who would like to be smeared with tar, and 
then equipped with a coveying of feathers. 
Nor would many of them, we fancy, be much 
delighted with receiving thirty-nine lashes with 
a cowskin, well Jaid on. A ride ona rail. might 
be less unpleasant, bat we doubt whether many 
of them would think it an agreeable diversion. 
To come down to matters of less moment, we 
do not suppose that they would take pleasure 
in being summarily expelled from the country 
for the offence of speaking their mindy reapect 
ing a political institution which they desired 
to reform, or that they would be even satisfied 
to have the newspapers for which they sub- 
scribed, withheld from them by the creatures 
of the Government. A reasonable man, let 
him live in what part of the country he might, 
would, we are sure, pardan apy of our readers 
for not taking a fancy to be treated in either 
of the ways we have enumerated. 

In saying this, we bat state some of the ob- 
jections to the extension of slavery which have 
not hitherto rece:vei the attention they de- 
serve.—N. VY. Ke. Post, 

Towa.—Censvs or 18§9.—Governor Lowe 
delivered his last mesgage to the Legislature of 
Iowa on the $th instant. It is a document of 
sreat length, but gives a very clear and satis- 
actory statement of the present condition and 
necessities of the State, From a census, taken 
by State authority during the past year, the 
populatian is put at 642,532, being an increase 
of 123,168 since 1856—and will probably reach 
700,000 before the Federal census is taken. 
The agricultural statistics, taken at the same 
time, but which, of course, refer to 1858, show 
that over 500,000 tons of hay were cut, over 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat harvested, over 
23,000,000 bushels of corn cribbed, over 
1,500,000 bushels of potatoes dug, nearly 
50,000 gallons of molasses manufactured from 
sorghum, beef cattle and hogs sold to an amount 
exceeding $5,000,000, and exported wool and 
lead to the value of $250,000. ‘Phe Governor 
thinks that in the year 1859 the beef and pork 
would show an excess over 1858 of 20 to 25 
per cent., while the corn crop would not fall 


the sorghum erap would reach $500,000. 


Srraxce Wriyp}—The Indians on Fraser 
tell of a wind which suddenly overtakes or river 
meets men in that region, which is so overpow- 
eringly cold as to freeze one to death in a few 
minutes. The traveller has certain premoni- 
tions of its approach, and prepares to weather 
it or die. He can oply weather it by killing a 
harse or some other animal on the instant, cut- 
ting him open, and crawling into the palpitating 
Yitals. The wind soon passes over, and before 
the carcass of the dead beast becomes cold the 
life of the traveller is saved. What reliance 
may ke placed on this statement we leave to 
the philosophers to determine. Such a wind 
would seem to be the very opposite of that 
fierce and blighting wind which passed through 
some of the Southern counties of this State last 
summer, burning up all vegetation, roasting 
green fruit upon the trees, and striking animals 
dead with the heat upon the plains.—Marys- 
ville (Cal.) National Democrat. 


Maivg.—The new Siate valuation will run 
up te about $175,000,000—which is an increase 
oF seventy-five per cent. in ten years. Very 
fair for a State generaily considered among 
fast young men as a slow country to live in. 
Portland goes from seven up to twenty-five 
millions. Bangor from $3,900,000 to over 
$6,000,000. Lewiston from $680,000 up to 
$2,400,000. Cherryfield has gone up 70 per 
cent. Calais is about 60 per cent. in advance. 
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short of 50,000,000 bushels, and the value of 


The Calhoun Revolution—Its Basis and 
its Progress. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. DOOLITTLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

IN THE SENATE @F THE UNITED STATES, 

January 3, 1860. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I desire, also, 
to submit a few observations upon one portion 
of the President’s message referred to by the 
honorable Senator [Mr. Brown] who has just 
preceded me. I read from the message: 


“T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my Adininistra- 
tion. The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Confed- 
eracy, and to have it protected there under the Federal Con- 
stitution. Neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nor any human power, bas any authority to annul or impair 
this vested right.” 

And again, I read upon the same page: 


“Thus pas the status @f a Terrifory, during.the internie-9 
diate petidd froin its Tifst settlement until it shall become a 
State, been irrevocably fixed by the final decision of the Su- 
preme Court.”’ 
In the firat place, sir, what strikes me with 
great force is the radical change in the opinions 
of Mr. Buchanan within the last twelve years. 
Twelve years ago, he stated deliberately to the 
American people that “the inference, in his 
opinion, was irresistible, that Congress had the 
power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories.” To-day, as President, he de- 
clares that 
“The right has been established of every citizen to take 
Lis property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
rics belonging equally to ali the States of the Couted- | 
» aud to have it protected there under the Federal 
ution ;”? and that * neither Congress, nor a Territoria 
‘gisiature, nor any human power, has any authority to ap 
nul or impair this vested right.’ 
Sir, is it not most remarkable that a man of 
his ability and experience, after having, at the 
ripened age of fifty years and upwards, declared 
that the question is so free from all doubt that, 
in his opinion, the inference is irresistible that 
Congress has the power to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, should, 
for some reason, now, in the later years of hia 
life, after he has passed the period of three- 
score, so completely change his opinions on 
this question as to maintain and declare that 
“ neither Congress, nor 3 Territorial Legislature, 
nor any human power,” has the right to resist 
the introduction of slavery into the Territories 
of the United States, or “to annul or impair 
that vested right?” What an extraordinary 
change must have come over the opinion of this 
man within the last few years! 
Bat, sir, the change in his opinion ia no 
greater than the change which has come over 
the opinions of hundreds and thousands in the 
Southern States. In 1846, the opinion found 
few advocates among the men of the South, 
that Congress had not the constitutional power 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
Territories, and fewer still that slavery is 
carried into and protected in them under the 
Federal Constitution. There were none at the 
North. Itis a new thought; it is an afterthought. 
It is not an original conclusion to which men’s 
minds have come, but it is a part of a sys- 
tematic attempt to revolutionize public opinion, 
to promote what the slave power deems to be jts 
pecuniary and political interests. The leading 
men of the South, having takea these new 
grounds, have dictated to the party in power, 
during the last and present Administrations, a 
change in its opinions and its policy. 
A distinguished gentleman, the Vico President 
of the United States, for whom | entertain the 
highest respect, in a late speech delivered in 
Kentucky, used the following language, speaking 





















men, I consented to be interrupted by them. 


his famous speech, delivered here, denomi- 
nated the “mud-sill speech”—I speak~of it 
with no disrespect to him, but merely to des- 
ignate the speech in which that term was used— 
substantially took the ground that the laboring 
white men of the North were slaves in fact, 
though not in name, as much so as the negroes 
of the South who are actually held in the con- 
dition of slavery. That is one authority. 

{Here Mr. Cursnut made some more extended 
remarks. Mr. D. resumed. | 

I do not deny that men at the South differ in 
their opinions, some, perhaps the majority, as 
yet, maintaining that the doctrine that the nat- 
ural and normal condition of the laboring man 
is that of a slave, applies to the negro race, and 
to the negro race alone; but, at the same time, 
I maintain that leading men and presses at the 
South undertake to justify slavery, not upon the 
ground of negro slavery as an exceptional institu- 
tion, but upon the broader and higher ground 
that slavery, in the abstract, is right and nat- 
ural, and “the most safe and stable basis for 
free institutions in the world.” 


Mr. PUGH. 1 hope. the Senater will: permit 
me to interraptehim. I want to make a sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the gentleman is from 
the South, at this stage of the discussion I will 
give way. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; I wish to say ‘something 
to you as a Northern man, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desired to address myself 
to the Senate; and when I was speaking upon & 
subject which concerned particularly Southern 
States, and was addressing myself to Southern 
If, 
however, my friend from Ohio degires to say 
anything special, | have no objection to hear 
him. 

Mr. PUGH. IT was about to suggest to the 
Senator, that the shortest way to settle the fact 
was tO name sone man or some hewspaper, be- 
cause | have heard just such suggestions as that 
made a thousand times to the people of the mon- 
slaveholding States, and I believe it has done 
more to produce this ill blood than ary other 
course of assertion. Now, the S-=«ror Is contra- 
dicted; lot btu give The authority, and it can 
be easily settled one way or the ‘sther. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, I rqme the Richmond 
Examiner, which said :, 

















* Our object in these ‘yreliminary remarks is to show how 
tnwise it is for the Saath to attempt to justify negro slavery 
us an ¢ Xcepuional (Wsusution. Jt is the only form ef slavery 
which has exctyed the prejudices of maukind, and given rise 
to abolition ; the only kind of slavery which has not been 
until recontly, uhiversal. The experience, the practices, and 
Vie history of mankind, ara vindicate slavery , in the ab 
Stract, asa uatiral, iniversal, and conservative MSUIWtiO yD 
In justitying slavery in the general or abstract, we b aye 
to contend with the prej 8 growing out of the Afsiean 
slave tra ie, out of the cruel treatment of slives wl prever 
that trade exists, and the stil] greater prejudices of face and 
color, Still, it ts shown by history, both sacred ar, profane 
that domestic slavery is a natural, normal : 


: and, ately 
universal institation.”” » AOA, Ul lately, 


The Richmond Enquirer 1 wil) 
other 
Mr. CLAY, Will the Sewator pardon me for 
& moment? IT did not, hear the words, “ white 
slavery,” in the extraet which he hag read, and 
I want to know sow, efter reading that extract 
merely, severed from the context, by what an- 
thority he maintains that the Richmond Exam- 


name for an- 





| zee holds to the doctrine that slavery is the nor- 


mal condition of the laboring classes of all races? 
I say that the very extract he has read fails to, 
sustain his allegation, aifa I venture to assert 
that, if he will produce the whole articie, it will 
disprove it clearly. 

(Mr. Cay here made some furth 
mainly personal ¢o himself. ] 

Mr. DOOM TTLE. As to the meaning of the 
Paragraph I have read, that is a question of con- 


er remarks, 











of the different state of circumstances under 
which the men of the South now find them") : 
compared with what it was ten year- on 

“We have the Exeoutive; we be + ABO 
the decisions of the courts; ap¢~ ve the laws ; we have 
where we stood teg vee" + that isa great advance from 

In Febroe™ na ey : : 
tbe © «fy, 1847, Mr. Calhoun introduced in 

~ venite a resolution declaring, for the first 
time, this doctrine, that the Constitution, of its 
own force, guaranties the right to take slaves 
into the Territories of the United States; and, at 
the same time, another resolution denying the 
power of Congress to inhibit it. Up to that time, 
very few, among the vrominent men at the South, 
assented to that doctrine. Under his lead, how- 
ever, they have changed their ground, and have 
changed the ground of the Democratic party, 
using its organization to force on a revolution 
in Opinion on this question; and to a very great 
extent, I confess, they have already succeeded 
with those who still act with that party. 
1 do not deny that they voted against the Con- 
gressional prohibition sought to be applied in 
1846; but what I say is this, that there were 
very few of them who took the ground at that day 
that the Congress of the United States, under 
the Constitution, had not the power to make the 
prohibition, it they sought to apply it. Sir, the 
whole bistory of this Government, from the begin- 
ning down to 1847, .was a history of prohibition 
or limitation of slavery on the part of Congress ; 
and there never was an act organizing any Ter- 
ritory under the authority of the United States, 
which did not in the act itself recognise the 
power of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery previous to 1847; but I shall lave 
occasion to refer to them more in detail bere- 
after, 

\ desire for a single moment now to inquire 

into, and, if possible, probe this thing to the 
bottom, and see what has brought about this 
revolution of sentiment upon this question. The 
truth is, that the South have changed their 
ground on the whole subject of slavery—slavery 
in the abstract, and slavery in its relations to the 
legislative and judicial powers of this Govern- 
ment. We of the Republican party stand where 
our fathers stood, where your fathers stood, and 
where you yourselves stood but a very few years 
ago, on this question of slavery. You then, and 
your fathers always, admitted slavery to be an evil, 
to be tolerated as a necessity until you could see 
your way to get rid of it; but you did not take 
the ground that slavery was a blessing, and in 
aceordance with natnral right. 
You have not, until recently, assumed the 
doctrine that the natural and normal condition 
of the laboring man is that of a slave. It is 
within the last few years that this doctrine has 
been promulgated at the South, and I grant that 
there, it has made and is making most rapid 
strides. It reaches your schools, and it reaches 
your churches, and it reaches your public jour- 
nals, ’ 

Mr. CHESNUT. With the permission of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I deny that the position 
at the South is that the normal condition of the 
laboring man is that of slavery. The position 
is, that the normal condition of the African 
among us is that of slavery, and the proper con- 
dition. It is the true and only beneficial relation. 
That is the ground we assume as the position, 
not of the white laborer, but of the African 
laborer, in this country. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the leading men and journals 
of the South, in defending slavery, do not un- 
dertake to justify it upon the ground of nogso 
slavery alone. The Review of Mr. De Bow, the 
Richmond Enquirer, the Charleston Mercury, the 
Richmond Examiner, and the book published by 
Mr. Fitzhugh, which was commended very gen. 
erally by the leading Democratic press to the 
people of the South, take the ground and justify 
slavery, not because slaves are negroes—the de- 
scendants of Ham—but put it upon the broader 
ground, and, ag they allege, the only defensible 
ground upon which slavery can rest, that the 
natural and normal condition of the laboring 
man is that of a slave; and that the true ground 
on which to reconcile this conflict between cap- 
ital and labor is, that capital should own its 
labor, and not hire it. 

[Mr. DoctrrtLe was here interrapied by Mr. 
Cua, of Alabama, and also ky Mr. Brown, of 
Mississippi, who made some remarks, which 
are omitted, substantially concurring with Mr. 
CuEsnyy. See Appendix, Note A.} 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, T shal)... 
haps, from what has now ecourred. 7, wins 7 


did not intend in the outset, r>*.. 14 Some South- 
ern authorities bearing %) this question. I do 


not say that 9). the leading men and presses 


of the Sony to-day take the ground that the 
labering man is a slave, whether white or black, 
but I do maintain that some of their lead- 
ing presses and some of their leading men do 
take that position, and do justify slavery, upon 
the ground that the true way to reconcile this 
troublesome question of capital and labor is 
simply this: that capital should own its labor, 
and not hire it. The honorable Senator from 





, ¢hange their opinions— 


.cuction between the honorable Senator and 
myeelf. 
Mr. CLAY. I ask for the word “ white” there. 
Mr. DOOLITPLE. “It seems to me perfeetly 
clear that the construction | give is correct. ji 
claims that slavery cannot be defended as ap in- 
stitution based on negro slavery alone. The 
Richmond /nguirer took the same ground, when 
it suid: 
“« Until recently, the defence of slavery has labored under 
great difficulties, because its apologists—for they were mere 
ly apologists—took half-way ground. They confined the de- 


fence of slavery to mere negro slavery, thereby giving up 
the slavery principle, admitting oiher forms of slavery to be 
wrong, and yielding up the authority of the Bible, and of the 
history, practices, and experience of mankind. Human ex- 
perience, showing the universal success of slave society , and 
the universal failure of free society, was unavailing to them, 
yecause they were preciuded from employing it by admit- 


ting Slavery in the abstract to be wrong. ‘Lhe defence of 
mere negro slavery involved them in stil) greater difficulty 

“The line of defence, howeyer, is now changed. The 
South ’— 

The editor undertakes to speak for the South— 

‘The South now maintains that slavery is right, natural, 
aud necessary. It shows that all Divine and almost ail hu 
wan authority justifies it. The South further charges that 
the little experiment of tree society in Western Europe has 
been from the beginning a crucl failure, and that symptoms 
of failure are abundant in our North. While it is far more 
obvious that negroes be slaves than whites—for they are 
only fit to labor, not to direct—yet the principle of Slavery 
is in itsel right, and does not depend on difference of com- 
plexion.’’ 

Mr. Johnson a distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, in a speech delivered in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1856, said, substantially, ‘that 
the ground on which the South now stands is 
that capital should own and not hire its labor. . 

But, Mr. President, it is not materi] to my 
present purpose to inquire how mavy or how 
few of the men of the South now mp intaiu these 
views. Most certainly, | shall not stand here to 
question for one moment the sincerity of those 
gentlemen who disclaim such extreme opinions, 
and maintain, as they now do, that slavery 
should be confined to the negro race alone. ‘f 
take them at their word, and accept precisely 
what they now say. Their position is, that sla- 
very is a blessing, an institution approved of 
God, and to be maintained by man. That I un- 
derstand to be the ground upon which the geu- 
tlemen now stand. Well, sir, that is substan- 
tially all that I intended to say in the beginaing 
when I was interrupted, in order to show that 
the South have changed their ground on this 
question of slavery—negro slavery, if you please. 
How long is it since the leading men of the South 
and in all the States of the South, their judges 
upon the benches of their Supreme Courts, their 
statesmen in Congress and out of Congress, took 
the ground which the Richmond Enguirer stated 
was taken by the South, that slavery was an 
evil to be apologized for, to be borne as a neces- 
sity, rather than bear something worse? How 
long is it since they have taken the ground th at 
stavery is a positive good; a divine institution 
on which you may ask the blessing of the ch arcls 
and the blessing of Heaven? It has all come up 
within the last few years, under the lead, of Mr 
Calhoun ; there is no disputing this facg, o 

Sir, but the other day, in this very Senate. the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunt.¢r,] in speak- 
ing of the course which had beun pursued by Mr. 
Letcher, the lately-elected G yvernor of Virginia, 
in relation to some speech, @r doctrines that had 
been promulgated in Western Virginia, stood u 
here and stated the fact frankly, in substance : 

‘ baba 
1 speak from memory—that we in Virginia have 
changed our group4 ; we do not stand where we 
stood saciently ; we do not stand where our fe,- 
‘hers stood upon this slavery question; as much 
as to say, we do not believe in what Washin gton 
believed, and Jefferson believed, and Madison 
believed, aad Monroe believed, and all t'se Jead- 
ing men of Virginia, for the first fifty years of our 
existence under the Constitution, believed: we 
have changed our opinion in Virginia and in- 
stead of now admitting that Slavery is an evil 
to be restricted and discouraged, and which we 
may hope and pray may be some day entirely re- 
moved from the Repablic, we now take the 
ground that it is » blessing, to be fostered, en- 
couraged, ang extended, as a benefit to the blagk 
man and # benefit to the white. Mr. Presid«nt 
I do set find fault with gentlemen when they 


Mr. MASON, Will the in- 
ives bat he Senator allow 48 to in 

Mr, DOOLIT)LE. Certainly. 

Mr. MA* On. The Senator, ', presume, in re- 
ferzi”,¢ to a Senator from Virginia, referred to my 
colleague. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I did. 

Mr. MASON. I have not a very distinct recol- 
lection of what opinions he adyanced on the ov- 
casion to which the Senator alludes. I presume 
he alludes to a debate during the prezent session. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MASON. I think, however, that he has 

been quoted by the honorable Senator, substan- 

tially, correctly. Certainly, I believe that be- 

cause of the aggressions committed by the ser- 

vile States, commonly called the free States, 

upon the condition of African bondage in the 

South, the mind of the South has been more 

turned toward it, and by reason of that further 





South Carolina, [Mr. Hammowp,] the colleague 
of the gentleman who first interrupted me, in 


consideration, more deliberation, pondering more 
[See fourth page. } 
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Inpex ro Vou. XIII. —In a few days we shall 
publish a complete Index to Volume XIII of 
the Era, which will be furnished free to any 
subscriber who may express a desire for a copy. 


Position oF Mr. Suerman.—We regret that 
we are constrained to postpone the admirable 
speech of Mr. Sherman, made on Friday last in 
the House, in explanation of his position. But 
the great length of the able speech of Mr. Doo- 
little, which will be found in the Fra of to-day, 
compels us to lay that of Mr. S. over until next 
week. The effect of this speech has been great- 
ly to strengthen Mr. Sherman in the confidence 
of his friends, and to command the respect of 
his political opponents. The firmness and dig- 
nity which he has displayed amid the storm 
which has raged around him are qualities 
which peculiarly fit him for the post of Speaker. 


eae 

Tre Spartan Banp.—The fact .came out 
during the discussions of Thursday last, that 
some forty disunionists in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have banded themselves together, 
like the forty thieves, in a written or sworn 
pledge to resist the organization of the House 
by the Republican party under the ‘plurality 
tule. If the Republicans had entered into 
such an ageement, every Southern press would 
ring with the charge of treason; and, indeed, 
‘we see no difference between open treason and 
this covert attempt to destroy the Government. 
Speakers have twice been elected by the plu- 
rality rule, and no onejuntil now thought of 
Aonging ita constitutionality. 

a a 


Captain Meics.—It is said that Captain 
Meigs, the able Superintendent of the Aqueduct 
and other public works, was a week or two ago 
ordered by the Secretary of War to the Tortugas, 
or some other out-of-the-way place, but that 
Jefferson Davis, hearing of the move, went to 
tthe President and protested against it in such 
a style that it was given up. There are those 
who believe that the reputation of the Admin- 
istration for integrity would not suffer by the 
removal of Captain Meigs out of the reach of 
investigating committees. 





TRADE BETWEEN THE NortH anp SovuTu.— 
The VV. Y. Times publishes the most conclu- 
sive evidence that no abatement has taken 
place in the trade of that city with the South. 
That journal gives the statements of leading 
importing merchants, as well as the officers 
and directors of tle steam and other transport- 
sation lines between New York and other South- 
ern cities. It seems that their business is 
rather on the increase than otherwise; and 
where any falling off has taken place, it is 
clearly traceable to causes having no connec- 
tion with the slavery agitation. The mer- 
chants say that the retail dealers of the South 
may, in obedience to public sentiment, go to 
Richmond, Charleston, and other Southern 
cities, for their supplies; but that the whole- 
sale dealers in those places will still go to New 
York for the goods which they sell to the tra- 
ders of the interior. It seems that the South- 
ern wholesale merchants buy directly of the 
Northern importers, while the retailers buy of 
the jobbers, or middlemen. The effect of the 
change in the mode of doing business will 
‘therefore be to curtail the business of the New 
York jobbers, but not that of the importers, 
sind to increase the business of the Southern 
cities with the interior. This is all very well. 
‘We shall rejoice to see it take place; but 
Southern trade built upon political excitement 
will have but a sandy foundation. 


SS ee 


A Pourricat Heattn Atmanac.—A Rich- 
mond firm,.W. P. Gilman & Co., have started 
a novel enterprise in the way of book-making. 
They propose to make a registry of New York 
sand Northern merchants who are “sound on 
the goose,” for the benefit of Southern dealers. 
‘The subscribers are to pay fifty dollars a head 
‘for the honor of being enrolled among the faith- 
ful. This may be regarded as the ridiculous 
finale of the pompous threat of non-intercourse. 
The Tribune publishes the list for the benefit 
of Northern and Western country merchants. 





Nesraska—The “ Democratic” Governor 
«1 Nebraska has, as wags expected, vetoed the 
pill passed by the Legislature, for the exclusion 
of slavery from the Territory. This is “leaving 
the people perfectly free to form and regulate 
their demestic institutions in their own way” 
‘with a yengeance. Well, there is consolation 
in the reflection that Mr. Black has given a 
lever to the Republicans which will enable 
“them to overtutn the politics of the State, and 


throw the Democracy on their backs. 





Suavery AGITATION aND THE New York 
Vio rr1s.—The New York Herald having stated 
that the hotels of the city were suffering from 
‘the Wass of Southern support, the Evening Post 
“has ascertained, from the books of the principal 
establishments, that the report is unfounded. 
"With bu.t one exception, all the great hotels are 
quite, as p.-0sperous as at this time last year, 
‘notwithstandi."¢ the opening of the new Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, \*hich is the largest in the city. 





Tus Rev. Rosert. v» Beecktnrice.—This 
@istinguished Kentucky Presbyterian: divine 
‘has written a long and ale letter to his 
nephew, the Vice President, in “avor of preserv- 
jing the Union. He thinks the suth would ay 
xeap the most disastrous consequen."es from ing, have no slaves, and every intelligent man 
disunion, and alludes to the Harper’s Fe-ry af- 
fair as affording the highest evidence of the 


~value of the Union to the South. 





Joun Brown 1n Minnesota.—The slave De- 
socracy in the Minnesota Legislature hoped 
to make political capital out of the Harper's 
Ferry invasion, and to this end introduced res- 


olutiens:denunciatory of that act of lawlessnes 


The Republicans amended the resolutions by 
adding a severe rebuke of the disunion Demo- 
cratic orators in Congress. In this form the 
resolutions passed, to the great chagrin of the 


servile Democracy. 





The New York Tribune says: 


“ Democracy used to mean submission to the 


-will of j 
tionally de: through the ballot-box. 
“Democracy now means the destruction 
the Government and the horrors of 
im case the soi-disant Democratic party 
pat the polls. 












the pire peacefully and constitu- 


civil war, 





' MEXICO — COLONIZATION — COM. 
MERCE—FREEDOM. 
The grave issues and vast interests involved 
in the President’s recommendations, in regard 
to Mexico and the treaty recently entered into 
with the Liberal party in that country, are be- 
fore the American Congress and people, and 
demand their immediate attention. We have 
deemed the occasion’ a fitting one for repro- 
ducing an important editorial article upon our 
Mexican relations, which appeared in the Fra 
neraly thirteen years ago. It is the production 
of the late editor and founder of this journal, 
and gives expression to his matured and deliber- 
ate opinions. The reader will be struck with their 
applicability to the present state of affairs ; and, 
indeed, he will be apt to think that the progress 
of time and events have given additional force 
and point to the suggestions which the article 
contains. 
It will also be found to embrace much valu- 
able information in regard to the condition of 
Mexico, which time has not rendered obsolete, 
while the contrasted superiority of the United 
States stands out with added relief. 
The population of this country was only 
twenty millions when the article was written. 
It now contains about thirty-two millions. At 
that period, California and Oregon were wilder- 
nessess unreclaimed from fthe possession of 
their savage or barbarian inhabitants. The 
former had a few feeble settlements of civilized 
men, but California had no American inhabit- 
ants, and its immense beds of gold, whose 
products have in ten years changed the relative 
value of the precious metals, had not been dis- 
covered. These countries are now States of 
the Union, with a population of six or seven 
hundred thousand souls on the Pacific shores. 
When the article appeared, Iowa and Wisconsin 
had not a third of their present population. 
Missouri was regarded as hopelessly wedded to 
slavery. Kansas and Nebraska, Dacotah and 
Jefferson, were unorganized territory, in the ex- 
clusive possession of aboriginal savages. These 
Territories now contain two hundred thousand 
civilized inhabitants, and two or three of them 
are ready to enter the Union as free States. In 
the mean time, the older States have increased 
in wealth and power with unprecedented rapidi- 
ty. Illinois, in which the census of the present 
year will show a population of two millions, 
had, thirteen years ago, less than a third of that 
number. Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, have in- 
creased in numbers and wealth in almost 
equal proportion, while the older States of the 
East have kept on in their steady career of 
progress. 
Meanwhile, Mexico has remained stationary 
in population, and has actually declined in 
civilization, in capacity for self-government, 
and in power. Anarchy reigns throughout her 
immense territories, and affairs appear to be 
growing from bad to worse continually. 
All the arguments presented in the article of 
1847, for the line of policy there suggested, have 
redoubled force at the present moment. 
The proposition of Dr. Bailey, as will be scen 
below, was the admission of the several Mexi- 
can States into the American Union, with their 
own free consent. The American armies were 
at’ that time in possession of the capital of 
Mexico; and when the American Goverament 
had the power to hold the whole country in 
subjection, it is believed that had this liberal 
policy been acted upon by the Cabinet of Mr. 
Polk, it would have had the best effects upon 
Mexico, as well as upon the trade of this coun- 
try. Population would have poured into the 
various States of Mexico from this country, and 
ere this day their institutions and customs 
would have been in a rapid process of assimila- 
tivn to our own. The English language would 
have become a necessary acquisition to every 
man in public life; and as has been the case 
in Louisiana, Texas, and California, it would 
eventually supersede the Spanish. *The act of 
entering the Union would of itself have dissolv- 
ed the connection of Church and State, and in- 
sured the free toleration of all creeds. 
The late editor of this journal had no doubt, 
even at that day, when the American popula- 
tion was two-fifths less than it is at present, 
that the vigor, intelligence, and superior num- 
bers and organization of the North American 
Republic would prevail over the effete civiliza- 
tion of Mexico, and mould her institutions upon 
the American model. We need not say that 
our augmented strength and resources during 
the last thirteen years have placed beyond con- 
‘troversy what might have been regarded as a 
hazardous experiment at the beginning of that 
period. We are now thirty-two millions ; Mexi- 
co is still seven. Twenty-five years hence, we 
shall be sixty-four millions. 
It is not probable that Mexico, unaided and 
unenergized from without, will then contain more 
population than she now possesses. If we give 
to her new life and vigor, we shall in that 
degree assimilate her to ourselves. If annexa- 
tion should fail to revive her energies, she will 
simply remain in her present insignificant po- 
sition, while the Anglo-Saxonized portion of 
the Confederacy attains to the first rank among 
nations. 
No danger to American civilization can 
therefore arise from the annexation of Mexico. 
The all-powerful Anglo-Saxon element will 
predominate in the public councils in a ten- 
fold degree, and it would be hazarding little to 
predict that in a quarter of a century after an- 
nexation it would be the ruling element in the 
Mexican portion of the Confederaey. 
What we have said in regard to the preva- 
lence of American over Mexican ideas of civili- 
zation, may be said with equal propriety as it 
regards freedom and slavery. The late able 
and sagacious editor of this journal had no 
more doubt on this point than on the other, 
when the slave States were equal in number to 
the free, end when they were much nearer 
equal in power aud wealth than they now are. 
When the article below was written, there were 
fifteen free ard fifteen slave States. There are 
at present eighteen fréa States and fifteen slave 


g) ble to introduce the institution. 


of 





‘could scarcely render them efficient protectiop. 


States. Kansas and Nebraska, which have 
the tequisite population for admission into the 
Union, will, in two years more, make twenty. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Dacotah, a year or 
two thereafter, will make twenty-three, New 
Mexico and Utah, though nominally slavehoid: 


is aware that the pro-slavery feeling prevalent 
in them is kept alive by a pro-slavery Federal 
Administration. Arizona has but little popu- 
lation of any sort, and its remoteness from the 
slaveholding region renders it almost impos- 


Tye ease with which California was snatched 
from the grasp of the slaveholders is a con- 
vincing proof in point. No part of the Mexi- 
can possessions are so favorable to the exist- 
ence of slavery as California; and yet of the two 
hundred thousand persong who emigrated to 
that country within two or three years after it 
became an American possession, not s9 many 
hundreds were slaves. Kansas affords anothey 
illastration, That fine country lies immedi- 
ately west of Missouri, some of the largest 
slaveholdiug couities in which border upon the 
Territory ; and yet, in spite of Border Ruflian- 
ism, backed by a corrupt Federa: Administra- 


party. In the second, as we have seen, the ad- 
vantages were all on the side of slavery; but 
in each case freedom conquered. 

In Mexico, the circumstances all favor the 
preservation of liberty. The central and south- 
ern States of that country have already a con- 
siderable population—equal, in fact, to that of 
a like extent of the slaveholding States of this 
Union. The Mexicans have formally abolished 
slavery, and are known to entertain a. strong 
repugnance to it. They are, in a word, free 
States, and their admission into the Union 
wouldfat once give an immense preponderance 
to the free element in our Government. 

Many of the Mexican States are very small 
in extent of territory as well as in population. 
It might be made a condition of their annexa- 
tion, that the smaller States should be united, 
so as to form larger States of convenient size. 
The northwestern territories of the Republic 
might be kept in a territorial condition until 
the inerease of population shall entitle them to 
admission into the Union. If they were sub- 
jected to regular government, there can be no 
doubt that population will flow to them from 
all parts of this Union and from Europe. The 
Central States of Mexico, which for half a cen- 
tury have been subjected to a condition of an- 
archy fatal to industry and trade, would imme- 
diately, under American auspices, become a 
most fruitful field of Yankee enterprise. Agri- 
culture would revive, internal trade would be- 
come highly lucrative, and a commerce with 
this country would spring into existence, worth 
nillions per anuum. 

Here, theu, ure reasons which struugly ap- 
peal to the people of this country in favor 
of frankly and boldly accepting its destiny. 

In the first place, we confer incalculable 
blessings upon Mexico. We redeem her from 
anarchy, from barbarism, from political and 
spiritual despotism; we set her on a career of 
wealth and prosperity, and insure to her more 
progress in twenty years than she has made in 
three centuries. 

We add immensely to our own commerce, we 
stimulate our manufacturing industry, we open 
new fields of enterprise to our energetic and 
emigrating population. 

At the same time, we dispose of a dangerous 
and distracting political question. We forever 
settle the slavery issue as a sectional question, 
and destroy all the vain and wicked projects of 
slavery extension, which are the great source 
of sectional agitation and irritation. 

But there is one other consequence likely to 
follow the adoption of the suggestion of the late 
editor of this paper, to which we wish especially 
to draw attention. We shall provide homes for 
the free people of color and emancipated slaves, 
who are hunted and driven like wild beasts, or 
else reduced to absolute slavery. Is it not the 
duty of the Federal Government to provide 
homes for these exiles from the South? We 
believe that the Federal Constitution guaran- 
ties their right to life and liberty in their native 
States; but the effort has never been made to 
secure their rights to them ; and with the over- 
whelming weight of public prejudice against 
them, a far stronger Government than this 





If the Government, from sheer weakness, can- 
not perform its duty, should it not, in a spirit 
of humanity, render all the atonement in its 
power to its subjects who are the victims of 
local tyranny? Should it not at least offer 
them a place of exile—a home and a home- 
stead, in some congenial region, where they 
will be exempt from the tyranny of caste? The 
acquisition of Mexico would afford every facil- 
ity for rendering this tardy justice to the free 
colored people. The Central and Southern 
provinces of that country are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the negro and mulatto constitution. They 
are inhabited by a mixed race of men, partly 
Spanish, partly Indian, and partly negro. 
The Mexican army is officered, in many 
cases, by negroes—a clear proof of the absence 
of prejudice against color. Here, then, under 
American auspices, would be a congenial 
home of our colored population—free colored 
and emancipated slaves. The white immi- 
grants to Mexico will go there to engage in 
trade or commerce. They will leave agricul- 
ture to the colored race, Indian and negro. 
The Northern provinces and the mountain dis- 
tricts may be cultivated by white men, but the 
low lands and the low latitudes must become 
the future homes of the negro population of this 
country. 
The treaty recently negotiated with the 
Juarez or Liberal Government has not yet 
been made public; but, if its provisions have 
been correctly reported through the newspapers, 
its adoption would greatly facilitate the admis- 
sion of Mexico into the Union. Indeed, some 
such treaty would seem to be a necessary pre- 
liminary and preparation for annexation. If 
we are correctly informed, the treaty provides 
for the right of way over the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec, and perhaps two other lines of com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. These rights of way contemplate rail- 
roads or canals, to be built and managed by 
Americans. The treaty also provides for com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries 
on a very liberal scale; and the effect of the 
adoption of these measures must be to intro- 
duce Ameriean population and American 
ideas into Mexico, and thereby soften preju- 
dices, and prepare the way for a more intimate 
union. 
In addition to these considerations, it is to 
be remarked that the Juarez Government is by 
far the most suitable one which Mexico has 
ever had with which to negotiate a treaty of 
union. That Government has not only dissev- 
ered the connection of Church and State, but it 
has dispossessed the Church of its immense 
wealth, which it has extorted from the ignorant 
piety of the nation, and which it has for gen- 
erations used in keeping the people subject to 
its control. With this hideous rampart of ig- 
norance and intolerance eut of the way, the 
people will be enabled, at least under American 
auspices, to commence a career of mental as 
well as material progress, 
We throw out these suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the country and of Congress, and 
trust that Republicans will look at the subject 
of our Mexican relations, not in the narrow 
spirit of political antagonism, but from the 
stand-point of history and philosophy. We have 
no faith in the goodness of motive which has 
actuated the Administration in its Mexican 
policy, but, in our judgment, it has been wiser 
than it knows. It has initiated a policy which 
will not bear the fruits or be attended by the 
results which it desires and contemplates. 
We again commend the article of Dr. Bailey 
to the attention of Republicans. It throws a 
broad ray of light upon the great question now 
before Congress and the nation, which must 
strike the attention of reflecting men. 





Mr. Henry C. Carey, known by various works 
on political economy, has challenged W. C. 
Bryant, of the Post, to a newspaper discussion 
of the tariff question. Mr. Bryant declines, on 
the ground that ke has no time to spare for 
what he considers an gncajled-for end unprofit- 
able discussion. 


The Senate of Maryland, sa 
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From the National Era of August 19, 1847, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO—PLAN 
OF PACIFICATION AND CON'TENENT.- 
AL UNION. pee, ce 
“There is-a mysterious connection between 
the destinies of this country and those of Mex- 
ico.” Such was a sentiment expressed by Mr. 
Calhoun in his celebrated speech on the war 
question last winter. Whether that far-seeing 
Senator had in his mind all the reasons that 
might suggest such a remark, it is not neces- 
sary to inquire. We adopt and repeat the sen- 
timent: “ There ts a mysterious counettion be- 
tween the destinies of this country and those of 
Mexico.” ' : 
At the begiuning of the century, few, if any, 
statesmen foresaw the rapid growth of the Uni- 
ted States, or the bearings of this growth on 
the fortunes of the Spanish dominion |in North 
America. During the last ten years of the last 
century, we were humbly negotiating for the 
free navigation of the Mississippi; and Con- 
gress instructed Mr. Carmichael, in} 1790, to 
urge on the Spanish Government, ag induce- 
ments to concede this, the considerations, that 
the United States would be a safer neighbor 
than Britain, to Spain; that conques} was re- 
pugnant to the genius of our Government ; that 
it was “not our interest to cross the Mississippi 
rest to 





remain connected with those who do.’| In the 
beginning of this century, all that President 





Jefferson asked of Napoleon, was, thp cession 
of New Orleans and of the Floridas,with the 
Mississippi as the final boundary ofjour pos- 
sessions; and at last he was fairly\orced to 
take the whole of Louisiana ! 

How short-sighted is the wisdom’ of the 
wisest! Some of those statesmen’ have lived 
to see the seat of American empire transferred 
from the Atlantic slope to the west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and the Mississippi river, which was 
to be the perpetual western boundary of Amer- 
ican territory, passing far tothe east of its cen- 
tral point ! 

Now, cast your eye on tke map of North 
America. An energetic raceof people, speak- 
ing one language, assimilated under one sys- 
tem of free institutions favorahle to the utmost 
development of human faculties, has taken pos- 
session of the best portion of the “continent, 
stretching from the great chainof inland seas 
on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, and indented on the Athntic seaboard 
with numerous commodious and secure har. 
bors. It has acquired not only the free, but the 
sole navigation of the central river of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. It has secured ¢very harbor on 
the northern coast of the Gulf pf Mexico. It 
passes beyond the Mississippi--builds States 
upon its western shores—sweeps onward above 
the fortieth parallel of latitude! to the Rocky 
Mountains, surmounts those formidable barri- 
ers, pours down their western declivities, and, 
in 1846, finds itself in safe possdssion of seven 
degrees of the Pacific coast. It has belted the 
continent with its power—one people, one lan- 
guage, one mind, prevailing ftom ocean to 
ocean. The Government which fifty years ago 
trembled for its stability at the bare idea of 
colonization beyond the Alleghanies, is now 
sending the mail to American ¢olonists across 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The people who have accomplished these 
results, meantime, have multiplied from three 
to twenty millions, and the old world is now 
pouring its hundreds of thousands, the excess 
of its population, into the country which they 
have opened. 

But it was only above the fortieth degree of | 
latitude that their energies had scope, and the 
tide of population could roll onward to the Pa- | 
cific. Below that, reaching down ten degrees 
to the Gulf of Mexico, progress was arrested a 
short dstance beyond the Mississipi, tot by 
natural barriers— mountains, lakes, or des- 
erts—but by another empire, running up from 
the sixteenth degree of latitude to near the 
thirtieth, in a narrow slip between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and thence up- 
wards from thirty to forty-two degrees, between 
the Pacific on one side and two-thirds of the 
western boundary of this country on the other ; 
and this boundary, not natural, but artificial, 
depending upon parchment deeds and titles. 
The portion of Mexico thus bounded, pressed 
upon by the restless energies of the United 
States, constitutes its larger portion, and yet 
contains scarcely any population, while the 
whole of Mexico has but eight souls to the 
square mile. The race which made it an em- 
pire is scarcely one eighth of the entire popula- 
tion, and has failed to establish institutions 
favorable to the assimilation of the various 
classes of people under its ascendency, or to 
the development of their energies. The people 
languish. Five millions when we were three, 
they are now only seven millions, while we are 
twenty. Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, are all at a stand. Civilization strug- 
gies for life. 


What is to be expected when two such races, 
so contrasted in all the elements of power, are 
yet brought into immediate juxtaposition, with- 
out the impediment of any natural barrier—a 
vast wilderness owned by the one, inviting the 
reckless adventurers of the other? Texas is 
first settled, then annexed. This would have 
taken place, even though the Curse which 
hastened that event, and has alloyed its conse- 
quences with evils not yet fully disclosed, had 
not been the immediate cause. 
But the stronger race has overleaped its lim- 
its; it has passed to the Nueces, and then, by 
a second thought, to the Rio Grande, thus add- 
ing, at one stroke, three hundred thousand 
square miles to its territory, grasping one-third 
of the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
bringing itself a thousand miles nearer the Pa- 
cific. The weaker race feels itself aggrieved ; 
and for good reason. It has been foully dealt 
with. What has happenedjwould have hap- 
pened, had there been no Slavery to precipitate 
the result by means repugnant to fair dealing— 
but, it would have taken place by the operation 
of natural causes, probably in such a way as 
Justice might have sanctioned. 
Has the force of these natural causes, how- 
ever, now spent itself? Have we acquired a 
natural boundary? Have we a sufficient num- 
ber of safe ports on the western shore of the 
Gulf? Have we a free, ready, safe outlet to 
the Pacific? Has the tide of foreign immigra- 
tion ceased swelling towards our shores? Has 
the Stronger Race lost any ofits daring, its reck- 
less energy? Has the Weaker become more 
united, more vigorous, more enterprising? 
There is yet an immense tract of country bor- 
dering on Texas, separated from it—no, united 
to it—by a river; scarcely settled, often disaf- 
fected to the Central Government, a portion of 
it hardly amenable-to its rule. It borders the 
Pacific, embracing on that coast the best har- 
bors in the world—it touches lower down on 
the Gulf. Again, Slavery, availing itself of the 
working of natural causes, and international 
difficulties and irritations, precipitates a result 
which would, without its interference, have 
been accomplished more slowly, more safely, 
and, at the same time, honorably. American 
troops are marched to the extreme limits of a 
territory, which, to say the most, was of doubt. 
ful jarisdiction, War is the ce, and 
the first step is the seizure of. the very tract of 
country we have described. California and New 
Mexico and Chihuahua, are overrun and con- 
| quered—and now American dominion, by force 





to its seven degrees of coast held in 1846, it has 


grees to the twenty-fifth parallel of north lati 
tude, circling -one-half of the Gulf of Mexico, 
stretching from its shores to the Pacific—where, 


added seventeen degrees in 1847! 

But, these violent accomplishments have cost 

the stonger race, blood, and treasure, and hon- 

or, and awakened in its own bosom the ele- 

ments of terrific discord. They have outraged, 

and humbled, and desolated the weaker race, 

and aroused in ita fierce national antipathy. 

We have gained immense territory, won many 

battles, made many “ heroes "—but the Gov- 

ernment has on its hands a domestic question 

which threatens its stability, and a foreign difficul- 

ty which seems to defy settlement. At this hour, 

the capital of Mexico is doubtless resounding 

with the reveille of the American soldiery—its 

Central Government has probably ceased to 
exist—its States alone carry on governmental 

functions. Aud now commence our most seri- 
ous difficulties. What next is to be done. 

1. “ Make peace.” Ay—if you can. Suppose 
General Scott find a Central Government, and 

it be willing to concede all that is demanded. 
Peace is made. One-third of Mexico is left in 

our possession. Our armies are withdrawn: then 
begins the battle at home—the great, decisive 
struggle between Slavery and Freedom. Must 
we say it? That struggle, we fear, we are sure, 
will terminate in the triumph of Slavery. The 
Curse will move like a pestilence over the new 
territory acquired, till it overshadow the west- 
ern boundary of the continent, poisoning every 
department, every institution of our country. 
And would Mexico then be safe? Look again 
at the map. What natural boundary is there, 

until the whole be taken? That would be the 
bold aim of the Slave Power, unless, indeed, 
the reaction in this country, produced by its 

tyranny, should become so great as to over- 
throw the Union. We want to see peace upon 

no such terms. The idea of being involved in 

the “deep damnation ” of a career of conquest, 
carried on at the will and for the benefit of Sla- 
very, is too abhorrent to be endured by any 
American citizen who is not prepared to defy 
the moral sentiment of the world, and war 
against the throne of God. 

Besides, New Mexico and Chihuahua have 
now, and California soon will have, a popula- 
tion entitling them to admission into the Union. 
But, independent communities of people, as 
they would be, would have the right to elect, 
for themselves, whether to seek admittance into 
the Union, or stay out of it—whether to ac- 
knowledge the Government of the United 
States, or not. Such is the doctrine of the 
Democratic party and of Southern statesmen, 
in relation to Territories of this Union. Will 
they falsify them as it regards other Territo- 
ries? But, suppose the Territories acquired, 
and organized into Statgs of this Union, could 
they not then secede? If Mr. Calhoun is right, 
they could. How, then, would such a peace as 
is contemplated be permanent, or secure the 
objects aimed at by the war ? 

Suppose, however, General Scott should find 

no Government to treat with ? 

2. “He must then set up a provisional Gov- 
ernment, and treat with that.” A precious de- 

vice of statesmanship! How would this con- 
ciliate the Mexican people? How would it 

comport with the American principle of self- 
government, to force upon an unwilling people 

a Government at the point of the bayonet? 
How would it suit our economical, peace-loving, 
limited Government, to sustain a strong stand- 

ing army in a neighboring country, for the pur- 
pose of keeping its disaffected population in 
subjection to the rule of the conqueror ? 

The whole project is an absurdity. 

3. “Call back the armies, then, and let us re- 
turn to just where we were at the beginning of 
the contest.” This supposes an amount of jus- 
tice and stern self-denial, on the part of the 
American people and their Government, which 
it is almost idle to talk of, aud which, if pos- 
sessed by them, would have prevented any col- 
lision at all with Mexico. Is it not a waste of 
time to insis{ upon what we know will not be 
done? 

4, “Let the Government adopt as its maxim, 
‘No territory, and it will be casy to secure 
peace.” 
sition, and not half so sincere. We could re- 
spect a man who would urge this, on the ground 
of justice and magnanimous dealing—but this 
is not the motive. 


Just as idle as the preceding propo- 


If it be urged in sincerity, 
it is done with the nnworthy purpose of evading 
the issue between Slavery and Freedom, and of 
thus securing the tranquillity of the country, at 
the hazard of its complete overthrow by the in- 
sidious influences of the former; but, in most 
cases, it is insisted upon as a mere device for 
obtaining a party triumph—party managers be- 
ing fully aware that it is sheer trickery. “No 
territory!” Let any party go into a Presiden- 
tial canvass with that motto emblazened on its 
banners, and its doom will be sealed ; or else, 
the whole history of this nation is a lie. 

5. What does the Administration meditate ? 
A writer having said—‘ Speak as much as you 
will of the peace party in Mexico, such a party 
does not exist. To have peace, the first thing 
to be done is to create this party, sustain it, 
treat with it, put itin power, and keep an army 
there, perhaps for years, to maintain peace, 
and the peace party, at the head of affairs "— 
the Washington Union remarks : 

“ We are not aware of what course our Gov- 
ernment may pursue in this predicament; but 
we can scarcely be mistaken in supposing that 
the war will be prosecuted with greater vigor. We 
must subdue these guerilleros, and keep open a 
free communication between the capital and the 
coast. We must teach these Mexicans that we 
are superior to them in energy as well as in our 
military skill and military resources. We must 
impress them with a deep conviction that their 
true interest is peace with us—now, and in all 
future time. Acting upon these high principles, 
we will prosecute the war with greater means, a 
sterner will, and with irresistible vigor. If they 
are not sufficiently beaten to make them seek 
for peace, we must beat them again and again— 
coerce them at every available point, scatter 
their guerillos, occupy their towns, and levy 
more contributions upon theif inhabitants.” 

Bloodthirstiness, and extreme folly! Does 
the Union suppose the American People would 
be willing to send out volunteers, involve them- 
selves in inextricable debt, concentrate more 
and more power in the hands of the Executive, 
keep up a large standing army, just for the 
purpose of murdering the Mexicans, till they 
abjectly submitted, or were exterminated ? 
Whatever else they may do, they would turn 
out any Administration that could contemplate 
such an atrocity. 

6. What, then, is to be done? Suppose, in- 
asmuch as Slavery and War have hurried the 
march of American Empire, and plunged us 
into “fightings without and fears within,” we 
now divorce American Progress from those 
baleful influences, and anticipate the course of 
events, by proclaiming the cessation of all hos- 
tilities on our side, and in all good faith, in a 
proper way, submitting to every State in Mex- 
ico, having the requisite number of inhabit- 
ants, the proposition to enter, if it so choose, 
into the American Union, upon a footing of 
equality with the original States. This plan 
may seem startling, but let us examine— 

First, its relations to Justice ; 

Secondly, to the Federal Constitution ; 

Thirdly, to Expediency. 

Few persons deny the right of a State to dis- 
solve its connection with the rest, for good and 
sufficient reason, of which it must be the sole 

| judge. The New England States have the 
to-day, to secede from a Government 
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slavery, and to set up for themselves. We 

uave never questioned the right of South Caro- 

lina to do what she has so often threatened ; 

nor will Southern statesmen, who have always 

been in the habit of contemplating a, dissolu- 
tion of the Union in certain contingencies, dis- 
pute this right of independent election, in a 
State, whether she shall remain in the Union 
or go out of it. While in it, of course, she is 
bound to obey the laws it constitutionally im- 
poses. The alternative is, obedience or seces- 
sion. We always denounced the foul dealing 
of the United States towards Mexico, and op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, on account of 
its relation to Slavery, but never doubted its 
perfect right to dispose of itself as it saw 
proper. We maintained the same position as 
to the right of the settlers and natives of Ore- 
gon to dispose of their territory. 

In relation to right or justice, then, there could 
not be the slightest objection to the submission 
of a proposition of annexgtion to each of the 
sovereign States of Mexico, or to the free ac- 
ceptance by each of such a proposition. Free 
acceptance, for each should be left perfectly 
free to decide for itself, and its decision ought 
then to be respected. 

The second question regards the constitu- 
tionality, on our part, of such an act. This, if 
we understand the matter, has been settled by 
precedent. The American People have rati- 
fied the purchase, by Jefferson, of joreign ter- 
ritory, and the same authority has ratified the 
act of the American Congress, in passing a joint 
resolution for the annexation of a foreign State. 
If a foreign slave State could thus be annexed, 
there can be no doubt as to the power to an- 
nex, in a similar way, a foreign free State, or 
any number of them. We shall not now go 
behind that act of Congress, and its ratifica- 
tion by the American. People. 

The great question to be discussed, then, 
concerns the expediency of such annexation; 
and here we must take a wide range, as the 
subject is of vast importance, and embraces 
many points of view. 

First, as to the practicability (one element of 
expediency) of extending our Government ovef 
this immense territory. Some may doubt, but 
we have always held that the peculiar political 
system of this country is specially adapted to 
extended empire. State Governments will pre- 
vent the oppression of local interests by the 
Central Government, and provide of themselves 
efficiently for their promotion; and we can see 
no reason why the great interests of peace and 
war, commerce with foreign nations and be- 
tween the States, the public lands, and the 
treatment of the aborigines, of the whole conti- 
nent, may not be as well cared for by one Cen- 
tral or Federal Government, as by many. Thus 
far, the extension of territory and multiplica- 
tion of States, by weakening the proportionate 
power of faction, and, generally, of local inter- 
ests, adding to the dignity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and increasing national spirit, have 
strengthened the bonds of union. The States 
were in far more danger during the last war, 
and before it, of falling apart, than they have 
ever been since. 

In a few years, a State, formed in Oregon, 
will be knocking for admission into the Union. 

By the Constitution, it is provided that the 
election for President shall be held on one day 
in all the States. Congress, when the State of 
Oregon shall have been admitted, will be 
obliged to amend the law on this subject, so that 
the election may be held at an earlier day, to 
allow time for the transmission of the vote in 
Oregon. Last Thursday, the news was re- 
ceived in this city of the arrival of Messrs. 
Shaw and Bolden, at St. Louis, on the 5th in- 
stant, direct from Oregon, having left the fron- 
tier settlements on the 5th of May—three months 


JSrvom the frontier of the Oregon settlements to 


St. Louis! And yet, no one dreams of the im- 
possibility of extending our Federal Govern- 
ment over Oregon. American enterprise, we 
know, availing itself of the discoveries of mod- 
ern times, will, in due season, annihilate dis- 
tance, and bring this portion of our Pacific em- 
pire in close fellowship with the old States. 
Now, there is scarcely any part of Mexico, 
which, even at this time, without the construc- 
tion of suitable roads, may not be reached with- 
in one-third of the time required for the jour- 
ney to the mouth of the Columbia; the greater 
portion of it is as readily accessible as our ter- 
ritory between St. Louis and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a large portion of it is far more so. 
We go from Washington to New Orleans in 
seven days; from New Orleans to Vera Cruz 
in three or four; from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico iu four more. With proper improve- 
ments, we shall be able to reach the city of 
Mexico from the capital of the United States in 
twelve or thirteen days, and by the telegraphic 
wires receive intelligence from there in a few 
hours! The city of Mexico, be it remembered, 
is in the 19th degree of north latitude, while 
the Mexican territory stretches up as high as 
42 degrees; so that a great portion of it lies still 
nearer the United States. Yucatan, bending 
upwards, as if to approximate still more close- 
ly, indents the Gulf toa point as high as 224 
degrees. The truth is, a glance at the map will 
show that Mexico and the United States con- 
stitute one geographical system, all the parts of 
which may be easily made accessible to each 
other, between which intelligence may be rap- 
idly communicated, all of which, if under one 
political system, would possess a remarkable 
community of interests. 

So much for the practicability of the project. 
Let us glance at its advantages. 

It would extend the principle of free trade, 
already in active operation between the States 
of this Union, to nearly the whole North Amer- 
ican continent. 

It would give to Mexico the principle of Re- 
ligious Toleration, without interfering with her 
religious faith. 

It would establish, throughout her borders, 
free institutions. 

It would confer upon her people personal se- 
curity. 

It would open the way for, and hold out in- 
ducements to, enterprising immigrants. 

It would bring her soil under a better culti- 
vation, stimulate the growth of manufactures 
and augment indefinitely her commerce. 

It would lead to the institution of the Com- 
mon School system of education. 

It would put an end to military rule and 
wasting revolutions. 

It would open to the New England manufac- 
turers a new and valuable market for their 
wares. Hitherto our trade with Mexico has 
been inconsiderable, considering the proximity 
and wealth of the two countries ; and, for many 
years before the war, it had been steadily de- 
creasing, while England was carrying on a 
profitable and brisk commerce with her. 

It would add vastly to the commerce of this 
whole country, and open a new field for the en- 
terprise of our citizens. 

It would increase the power and influence of 
the Union, and forever put to rest all projects 
for the establishment of a monarchical system 
upon this continent, and for the play of Euro- 
pean interests and tactics. 

It would settle our present difficulty with 
Mexico at once, without any unpleasant contro- 
versies about indemnity, without any humilia- 
tion to our sister Republic, without leaving one 
trace of animosity, without suffering to remain 
open any question for future wrangling, any 
opportunity or chance for future collision. 

It would establish the peace of the continent 





has been prostituted to the support of 


ref - 


on a perpetual basis, 





It would secure to the Federal Government 
what is in fact becoming indispensable to the 
maintenance of our possessions on the Pacific— 
the right of way across the ithmus, for the con- 
struction of a canal. It is idle to think of main- 
taining long the integrity of our Pacific em- 
pire, if we cannot reach it unless by an over- 
land journey of three months, or a sea voyage 
of six. A canal through the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec will bring New Orleans within twelve 
or fourteen days of the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and enable the Government at Washing- 
ton to send dispatches to Columbia, and receive 
answers thence, within a period of thirty days. 
it would secure the control of the mines 
which supply the currency of the world. 

It would settle, in a peaceful way, so as not 
to offend the pride of, South, the Domestic 
Question of Slavery, ised by the project of 
annexing by force merely a portion of Mexican 
territory. This is a most important considera- 
tion. 

According to Brantz Meyer, the Departments 
or States of Mexico are the following : 


Departments. Population. 
Mexico - - 1,589,529. 
Jalisco - § 679,311 
Puebla 661,902 
Yucatan - - 680,948 
Guanajuato - 512,606 
Oajaca - 500,278 
Michoacan 497,906 
San Luis Potosi - $21,840 
Zacatecas - 273,575 


Vera Cruz 254,380 


Durango ;- 162,618 
Chihuahua 147,600 
Sinaloa 147,000 
Chiapas - 141,206 
Sonora 124,600 
Queretaro - 120,560 
Nueva Leon 101,108 
Tamaulipas 100,968 
Coahuila - 75,340 
Aguas Calientes 69,698 
Tabasco - 63,580 
Nueva Mexico - : 57,026 
Californias 33,439 

Total in 1842 7,015,509 


Nineteen of these States, it will be seen, have 
the requisite amount of population for States 
of this Union. They would add thirty-eight 
Senators and about eighty Representatives to 


the Congress of the: United States. But each 


war, would be settled at once, satisfactorily to | 
the free States, to the advantage of tlie cause | 
of Human Rights, and in such a way as not to 


offend the State pride of the slave States. 


of—that relating to the Public Lands, and that 
relating to the Public Debt. Both could be 
Public Debt by the Federal Government, and 


lic Lands. The details of this arrangement 
could be attended to in due time, so us at once 
to satisfy all creditors, and not impose upon 
our present States. 

Some might object, that this wholesale ad- 
mission of Mexico would give to Catholicism 
an undue influence in: this country; but they 
forget that Protestantism asks no aid from leg- 
islation. It demands entire toleration, a di- 
vorce of State and Church, as it regards the 
General Government, and that the rights of 
conscience shall never be abridged—-ihis is all. 
If, in the open field of controversy, without 
Governmental interference on one side or the 
other, it cannot maintain itself against Catholi- 
cism, it is not of God, but of man—it is not 
Truth, but Falsehood. 
danger from the free collision of mind with 
mind, opinion with opinion, system with sys- 
tem; the Truth, in the long run, will commend 


We cannot apprehend 


itself, and a Lie, as Carlyle has it, cannot live 
forever. 

Others may object, that the population of 
Mexico is heterogeneous, ignorant, unfitted for 
republican institutions. 
geneous than the hordes of immigrants who 
are pouring in upon us every year, but whom 
we find becoming rapidly assimilated and ele- 
vated, under the predominant influence of our 
strong native population and regenerating in- 
stitutions. There will be enough intelligence, 
and virtue, and master-energy, in this country, 
to maintain the ascendency in the Federal Leg 
islature. It is true, the population of M 
is comparatively uneducated; but statistics 
show that, number for number, its inhabitants 
are as generally educated, at least, as those of 
South Carolina and 
States, which are nevertheless deemed capable 
of maintaining republican institutions. 


It is no more hetero- 


exXico 


some other fouthern 


We can see but one alternative worthy of a 
moment's coysideration. Hither back out of 
the controversy, bring back our armies, with- 
draw all our posts within the Nueces, leave 
Mexico to recover from the anarchy to which 
we have reduced to her; or, make ase of our 
present position to save her from anarchy, and 
ourselves from dishonor, by giving her States 
the privilege of becoming equal members of 
our own political family. True, they might at 
first regard the overture with distrust ; but let 
patience have its work. By uniform kindness, 
and forbearance, and every demonstration that 
could inspire confidence, convince them that 
the proposition was made in good faith, and 
that the decision of each State for itself should 
be respected ; or, if the Central Government 
should be in existence, address the proposition 
to it. If this alternative be rejected, if the 
small policy of taking a portion of Mexican 
territory be adopted, then, we say, it will be a 
burning disgrace to refuse to apply to it the 
guaranties of personal freedom contained in the 
ordinance of 1787. 


The annexation of the Mexican States on the 
plan proposed, always, of course, with their own 
Sree will and consent, would complete our con- 
tinental boundaries South, secure us a basis of 
4,000,000 of square miles for our empire, es- 
tablish Freedom as the fundamental and un- 
changeable Law of the North American conti- 
nent, and give Republicanism the perpetual as- 
cendency over all other forms of Government. 
The United States would appear then before 
the world, not as the robber of a sister Repub- 
lic, but its greatest benefactor ; not as the Foe, 
but the Friend of Christendom. Can the Ad- 
ministration rise to the full height of this idea ? 
Will it have the magnanimity to disdain all 
petty efforts to dismember Mexico, to abhor all 
bloody schemes to coerce Mexico, to trample 
under foot all base conspiracies to extend Sla- 
very, and embrace the grand conception which 
would really enlarge the area of Freedom, by 
the fraternal offer to free Mexico, of a name 
and place in our Union, which would then, in- 
deed, be the glory of the Earth, 





We would call attention tothe advertisement 
in our columns of “ Our Musical Friend,” pub- 
lished by C. B, Seymour & Co., of New York. 
The work combines-‘many excellences. For a 
comparatively small price, it furnishes to the 
subscriber music of the best kind, many of the 
finest composers in this country and in Europe 
contributing to its pages. Its repertoire of 
songs is of special value. The patron will 
there find the delicious: compositions of Abt, 
Schubert, Balfe, and many others of continent- 
al celebrity. We hope this enterprise may be 
sustained as it deserves, and we cordially recom- 
mend the work to our readers as entirely worthy 





of their patronage and support, | 
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of these States is non-slaveholding ; and, ac- | 


united and settled, by the assumption of the | 


the cession to it, as an equivalent, of the Pub- | 


THE NATIONAL ERA IN N 
4INA, 


=, 
ORTH Cag 
A brief editorial paragraph which appe 

in the Era about a month &g0, entitled a 
“Trrepressible Conflict in North Cait 
has created a furor of excitement among a 
politicians of {that habitually-quietj State, on} 
surpassed by the John Brown foray into Ve 
ginia. One would be led to Suppose Sie 
perusal of the columns of defence and exple : 
tion, of denunciation ‘and threats to which 
has given rise, that we had deliberately A 
mended or planned a scheme of insurrection 
and murder. What must be the astonishment 
of the uninitiated, then, when they are told 
that our whole offence consists in stati 


ng the 
grounds of a controversy which has pa v 
in the State in regard to the revenue system ; 


The existing laws exempt slaves under 
twelve years and over fifty from taxation 
while such as are between those ares pied 
taxed per capita, and not as property, th. 
proposition of the Reformers js, te salen 
slaves to taxation, as property, upon the ad 
valorem principle. We expressed the Opinion 
that the change proposed would be eminently 
just, and that it was demanded by good policy. 
as the present arrangement is calculated ‘0 
stimulate the rearing of slaves for the South. 
ern market, while it expels the ma 


+ ox nufacturing 
and other arts of civilized life. 


Mz The effect of 
this expression of opinion on the part of the 
National Era has been to upset all the philos- 
ophy and policy of the smalt de 


Magogues in 
the State, and entirely to change 


their line of 
argument and discussion. The enemies of 
Reform seem to regard our paragraph ag q 
god-send, and want no better argument against 
the proposed change than the fact that it is 
favored by the National Fra, and we regret to 
say that their opponents appear to be over. 
whelmed by its foree! They writhe, and wrig. 
gle, and protest, and threaten to hang the é 
itor of the Fra, hoping by such means to exon 
erate themselves from the damning Suspicion 
of complicity with John Brown and Helper! 
Was there ever such pitiable imbecility ex 
hibited by men aspiring to rule a State? Must 
they repudiate every sentiment which we and 
other anti-slavery men advocate or approve, 
on pain of falling under suspicion? Vil] 
| they abandon their railroads, their common 
cording to the favorite doctrine of Mr. Calhoun | 
and South Carolina, each State must determine 
and regulate its own peculiar institutions. 
Hence, the question of slavery, as raised by the 


_-— ; ; " 
schools, their ‘colleges, their manufactures, 
and all their institutions and customs which we 


approve? We give waruing to these wiseacres, 





whether reformers or anti-reformers, that we 
shall not hesitate to endorse and approve every 
measure of Southern policy which, in our judg. 


| ments, will promote the welfare of the South. 
Whatever tends to encourage free labor, to di. 
" . -_ 4 » disnoger . Hy . 

Two questions would remain to be disposed | versify employments, to promote education and 


| civilization, we ‘stand committed for; and if 

| small demagozues are afraid to advocate such 

| measures, lest they may be charged with “un- 

| soundness upon the Slavery question,” they can 

| retire, and give place to men of more brains 
and vigor of purpose. 

For the sake of humanity, we will indulge the 
| hope that the sapient politicians of North Caro 
| lina, who have created this hubbub, will not 
| take up the idea that Republicans and Aboli- 
| tionists drink tea and coffee, wear hats and 
shoes, walk under umbrellas, and generally de- 
port themselves like other people. If any sus- 
picion of that kind should unluckily get among 
them, we cannot doubt that public meetings 
would at once be held, and resolves be adopted, 
forever renouncing the use of the aforesaid trea- 
It is frightful to think of the 
self-inflicted torture to which these innocents 


sonable articles. 


might be subjected, by way of vindicating their 
“soundness.” We are taught by the devotees 
of Buddha and Brahma, to what shocking tor- 
tures the viciims of superstition and tear mif 
subject themselves, by way of ° propitiating 
the favor of those false gods; and we shrink 
from the thought that similar evidences of hu- 
man weakness are possible in our own beloved 
country. Then, by all means, let the fatal secret 
be kept from these enlightened politicians of 
North Carolina, that Republicans eat, drink, 
and clothe themselves, and make merry, like 
other Christian folk. Such knowledge would 
at once compel the aforesaid politicians to 
abandon all the arts of civilized life, by way of 
testifying their fidelity to slavery. Notwith- 
standing the anathemas, and the threats of 
hanging, which these amiable gentlemen have 
hurled at us, we cannot think of retaliating 
through the instrumentality of their own super- 


stitious fears. 


But it seems that the point which presents 
the most puzzling ‘problem to the intelligent 
editors and politicians of North Carolina, who 
have engaged in this grave discussion, relates 
to the manner in which the editor of the Na- 
tional Era became acquainted with the facts 


stated in our article. It is true, that the “ Work- 
ing man’s Address” was published in the lead 
ing newspapers of the State, and that the other 
circumstances adverted to by us have been for 
a year past the subject of newspaper comment, 
But this seems to furnish no clue to the mystery ! 
The question still recurs, how could the editor 
of the National Hra, away off there in Wash 
ington, know anything about them? 

The suggestion, that a North Carolina editor 
would exchange with the Fra is treated as the 
Romans treated parricide, as an impossible 
crime, for which no punishment was provided. 
Equally strange and unnatural is the suspicion 
that any North Carolinian could deliberately 
send a newspaper to a Republican editor. How, 
then, could the affairs within the Chinese wall 
become kuown abroad ? 


———e ° 
The New York correspondent of the Intell 
gencer Says: ng 
“A National Union movement’ is in pro 
gress here, and a call is made by @ ogee 
‘appointed by a meeting of citizens, _— 
distinction of party,’ held at Clinton Hall, - 
uary 14, 1860, to whom is assigned the duty 0 
facilitating the formation of a National party 
in the city and State of New York, to act 
concert with the National Union party yA 
country. They recommend that Union oa 
be immediately formed in each ward of ie 
cities, and in every town and village in the 
State. The following is the basis: - 
« ¢Under a deep sense of the importance 
upholding the Union, the Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States; of securing Me 
rights of the several States inviolate ; resisting 
all attempts to interfere with their respective 
institutions and policy ; opposed to all section 
al parties, and in favor of elevating men to oF 
fice who will administer the Government 10 the 
spirit of its founders, we, the undersigned, a 
sociate ourselves into a club to be called the 
“ National Union Clubof the Ward,” &c. 
This we suppose to be the fruit of the labors of 
the “Union-Saving party,” which was recent 
organized in Washington, chiefly by Souther® 
men. To the uninitiated, it may seem strangely 
inconsistent that a party, having for its objets 
the spread of Union sentiments and the build 
ing up of a great Union party, should waste its 
means and energies in the North, where evel 
body is for the Union, and where the great me 
jority of the people already belong to 4 great 
Union party, and in their plan of operations ule 
terly ignore the South, where disunion 1s ram 
pant, and the most intense sectionalism pe 
vades the ruling classes of the communi}: 
Where are the Union meetings and Unie? 
clubs of the South?, If these gentleme? do 
not intend to organize in the South, their 
party will be but a sectional one. 4 
If they be honest and sincere, they - 
hold meetings and form clubs in Virgio™ 
South Carolina, Alabama, and MississipP' 
where disunion is patriotism, and sectionslis™ 














+ the highest public virtue. 














There is the mystery!, 
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- {his book is a reprint fro 
The author became fi 
» by delivering an ad 
gome evening classes, 
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Yamber, for the purpose of 
aby exchanging kno 
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Twelve Years of a Soldier's Lif 
tracts from the Letters of the 
Hodson, B. A., fneluding a Pex 
iege of Delhi, and the Cap: 
Princes. 

Much information relating 
which have reéently transpi 
as vivid pictures of a soldier 
in this volume. 

From an article in the 
book, copied from Jase 
written by Thomas Hughes, 
Days at Rigby,” we quote t 

“William Stephen Rail 
gon of the Archdeacon of 51 
March, 1821, and went, w 
old} to Rugby, where he sts 
four years, two of which wer 
form under Arnold. At 
bright, pleasant boy, fond 
abilities decidedly above the 
very marked distinction, ex 
in which exercise, however, 
equalled, and showed gree 
rence. None of his old ; 
been surprised to hear of 
head of the intelligence dep: 
or of his marvellous marche 
fm impossible places, as es 
horse. Such performances 
to first calling over, when w 
come in splashed and hot, a 
‘Old fellow, I’ve been to 
ner,’ ” 

From this we infer that 
no Other than “Scud Ea 
miliarly called by the Rugh 
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NORT THE REVIEW. give way to the tei ) State or be sold into slavery. Any free negro | event of the election of a Black Republican to it his duty to press his point of | the States of this Union, rather than his Staje| FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. From W aBHINGTON — ty re ah ae 

H Oa asin weith Siteatniiode of Cheensten ei Oobitaah. lusts of his age. What are we to do with the or wulatto who shall come into the State after | the Presidency, the Union cannot and oughi #® the only practical means o! extrica | and section should be distonored by the elee Portland, Jan. 19—The steamer An ‘Ay Oue o! the features “ pr a f ais 
epee the author of the Life of George Siephen- | Wild oats of manhood and old age—with ambi: | the first Monday in September, 1861, and re-| not to be maintained. He was particularly se- @ House from its difficulty. The point | tion of Mr. Sherman, he would repeat the dee: | ¢ on te te - 4 here'frow: Liverpool, with} “OO provides for the rok aie 4 me! ach 

sh which appa ne New Yoik: Haspar:ic Becihees. tion, overreaching, ae bag i a yoyo main i a giew cf ag vo shall be sold se sla- | vere on the Republicans, and said that they ig+ | 0! rhe — was, that, the vious ques- | laration of Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, “ let discord 2 san at the tah rw rg iverpoo!, goods i - ee oa : somes Sate aay 

ago, enti 3 “f s . | suspicion, avarice—if the wild oats of youth | very. Such are the leading provisions o the | nore State sovereignty, and proposed to inter-/} tion being called, debate is out of order, except | reign here forever!” He proceeded to give ‘ Ps : rates a8 the Congress o ited 

North mm . This book is a.reprint from the London edi- | are to be sown, and not burnt? What possi- | bill. fere with State rights in the prosecution of their | so far a8 may be necessary to explain the oper- | the history, origin, and progress, of the preseut The steamer Nova Scotian arrived out on the designate. Among these are coal, iron, cotton 
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aspect of the slavery question, which prevents 
the organization of the House. 

In speaking of the constant aggressions of 
the North, he said he would resist the inangu- 
ration of a Black Republican President, for, in 
such an event, the rights of the people of the 
South would be destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged. But the South know their rights under 
the Constitution, and are resolved, at all haz- 
ards, and at the last extremity, to maintain 
them. The South have long enough been “ the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water” for 
the North. He had no fears for the South. 

Mr. Corwin was called-out by a remark of 
Mr. Barksdale. He said he knew of no Re- 
publican who would go so far as to say, that if 
slaveholding territory be acquired by treaty, as 
jin the case of Louisiana, and prevision be 
made therein that the people thus transferred 
should be admitted into the Union, with all 
their rights of property which they then held, 
he knew of no Kepublican who would say such 
a treaty was not the supreme law of the land, 
and should not be carried into effect. 

Mr. Barksdale asked, was there a Republi- 
. | can who favors the acquisition of slaveholding 
Mr. Babbitt again gave way.to | territory? He would like to ask whether Mr. 

Mr. Howard, of Ohio, who sent to the Clerk’s | Sherman was in favor of such a measure. 
desk, to be read, a letter-from Washington in| Mr. Curtis replied that, at this time, he would 
the New Yerk Times, professing to disclose an | be opposed to the acquisition of slaveholding 


goods of all kinds, ma ’ ucts ¢ 
driry and farm, including all kinds of grain and 
naval stores; ail kinds and parts of vessels for 
navigation; flour of every rage ng and 
many other articles connected with United 
States manufactures. 

The agent of the viceroy of Ezgpyt has re- 
cently concluded a contract for a large supply 
of Sharpe’s improved arms. 


Kansas Arrairs.—Leavenworth, Jan. 23,— 
The Territorial Legislature assembled at Le 
compton on Friday, in conformity with the 
special proclamation of Gov. Medary, and im- 
mediately passed a resolution adjourning to 
Lawrence. The Governor vetoed the resolu- 
tion, but the Legislature immediately repassed 
it, by a vote of nine to three in the ‘ ouneil, 
and twenty-nine to eight in the Assembly. 


we may sow the one, why not the other?” 
How few American parents have not proved 
the truth of this! All over the land, the har. 
vest of wild oats*is being gathered. Tears 
and broken hearts, sorrow, shame and. re- 
morse, ruined families and lost souls—these 
are the fruits! If the author were not so well 
known to the public, we could say much of his 
genial sympathy with youth, his hearty love of 
athletic sports, and the healthy, vigorous mo- 
rality inculcated in these pages. He does not 
weary the reader with long or frequent ser- 
mons, but when he does preach, it is to the 
purpose. 


HARPER'S FERRY INVESTIGATION. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald furnishes the following statement 
of evidence given before the Senate investi- 
gating committee : 

THE HARPER’S FERRY INVESTIGATION. 

Wasnineoton, Jan. 18, 1860. 

Mr. Arny was before the Senate Brown raid 
investigating committee for the third time to- 
day. His testimony covers about sixty fools- 


gapject by delivering an address to the mem- 
jersofsome evening classes, composed of young 
nen of the humblest rank, who first met in the 
jater evenings at the eottage of one of their 
jumber, for the purpose of improving them- 
gies by exchanging knowledge with each, 
jhe. In a little while, the room was 
flied to overflowing, and they adjourned to the 
attage garden outside, and the classes were 
yd in the open wir. But winter drawing near, 
jer found it necessary to procure shelter. A 
we, dingy apartment, that could not be rented 
gsily, because it had been temporarily used 
‘ jr a cholera hospital, was procured at a low 
ity from taxatio ait. They taught themselves and each other, 
n those ages wading and writing, arithmetic and geography, 
as property. yd even mathematics, chemistry, and the 
ers is, to subje sodern languages. : 
erty, upon the a " xbout a hundred young men had thus come 
ressed the opinig ggether, when, growing ambitious, they desired 
ould be eminentf »bave lectures delivered to them; and thus it 
led by good police ns that the author became acquainted with 
it is calculated deir proceedings. He addressed them several 
ves for the Sout jnes upon self help, and the attention thus di- 
the manufacturix 


Via Queenstown the Anglo-Saxon brings 
Liverpool telegraphic advices of the 5th. 

The ship Congress, from New Orleans for 
Liverpool, was at Fleetwood, dismasied. 

There were rumors that the Peace Congress 
would not be held, but the statement lacked 
confirmation. 

The Emperor Napoleon had made a pacific 
speech at the diplomatic reception given by his 

ajesty on new year’s day. 

A dispatch from Rome says that the Duke 
de Grammont had positively assured the Holy 
See that the recently published pamphlet does 
not contain the programme of the French Gov- 
ernment. The explanation had produced an 
excellent impression upon the Pope. 

The last accounts do not confirm the state- 
ment that the Peace Congress would not be 
held; but, on the contrary, fix the meeting of 
the same for the 12th of February. 

The London Times city article says that the 
moment that the Mexican treaty is ratified by 
the American Senate, the independence of 
Mexico is ended. 

Advices from Madrid state that the Spanish 
squadron blew up the forts at the mouth of 
the river Teutan. Two Moorish tribes, be- 
coming disssatisfied with the war, had returned 
to the mountains. On the evening of Decem- 


the policy of secession as a preventive remedy 
against injustice. 

Mr. Carter, of New York, gave his reasons 
for voting for Mr. Sherman. He said he did 
not, by doing so, endorse the doctrines of the 
Helper book. Instead of the Democratic party 
being national, it was pro-slavery. He wished 
to know whether the South Americans advocate 
Congressional protection to slaves in the Terri- 
tories. 


The Clerk said he was willing to submit the 
question of order to the House, but so long as 
any gentleman chose to occupy the floor, he 
could not take it from him. 

Mr. Noell then proceeded to read a speech of 
some length, in which he took ground against 
the right of secession from the Union on the 
part of the several States. 

Mr, Noell having concluded his speech, 

Mr. Babbitt, of Pennsylvania, obtained the 
floor, but gave way to’ 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, who moved that 
when the House adjovrns, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next; which motion was carried. 

Mr. Farnsworth rose to what he considered 
a privileged question, and referred to a report 
in the Globe of the remarks of his colleague 
[Mr. McClernand] of Wednesday last, in which 
a colloquy between Mr. McClernand and him- 
self was nof‘fairly reported. 

Mf Babbitt‘again yielded the floor to 

Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, who commented with 
great severity upon an article in the New York 
Herald, reflecting upon his conduct in the | 
House. | 


Houses of the Missouri Legislature, in which 
the black Democracy have a majority, but we 
are gratified to state that the Governor, Stewart, 
has refused to give it his signature. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
First Session. 


Tuesday, January 17, 1860. : 
SENATE. Messrs. Hardeman, Quarles, Moore of Ken- 
A communication was received from the Sec- | tucky, aud Boteler, said, in effect, that they 
retary of War. } 1 eae : ; : 
Mr. Sumner introduced a bill supplementary | _ Mr- Etheridge said that according to the in- 
to the act of 1851, relative to the liabilities of | tetpretation of the Kausas-Nebraska act, the 
ship-owners. Referred. people have the right to regulate the question 
Mr. Cameron introduced a bill for the relief | Of slavery in their own way; and so help him 
of the widow of Gen. P. F. Smith. God, he would never vote to put slavery in 
Mr. Mason introduced the memorial of the | those Territories so long as that act remains 
Alexandria and Washington Railroad Compa- unrepealed, " 5 ; : 
ny, asking permission to bring their road across |_. Mt- Briggs, of New York, explained his 
the Long Bridge, and connect with the Balti- | VieWS om the question. He never believed 
ve there was any necessity for any protection for 


more and Ohio railroad. ; 
Mr. Slidell, from the select committee to slavery beyond what was required by the Con- 
stitution. He advocated a kind of squatter 


whom the subject had been referred, reported Peas : 

back the bill prohibiting the circulation in the merry 2 yaa P 

District of Columbia of bills under twenty dot | , Carter, resuming, said he understood the 

lars, with the recommendation that it pass. Southern Opposition to be in favor of such a 
The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- | ©e- 





Visit or toe LecisLarures or Kentucky 
anp Tenyessexr To Onl0.—Cincinnati, Jan. 
23.—A meeting of citizens was held on Satur- 
day night, when a commitiee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the reception of the 
members of the Kentucky and Tennessee Leg- 
islatures, who are expected here on Thursday. 
The Ohio Legislature has passed a resolution 
inviting them to Columbus, and appropriating 
$5,000 for their expenses. 









k ‘ , at, , m ; ‘ ber 30th, the Moors made a vigorous attack 

Bee nied to the subject resulted in this volume. cap pages. The following is the substance: ication from the Secretary of War, in relation Much of the time was occupied in asking arrangement, »betweert Messrs. Wendell and | territory, because we had a great deal too much upon the Spanish rns were re- FRiGuTr UL RarLroap AcoipEent—Wonpsn- 
ife. The effect The author has, of course, selected his exam- An. Arny testified that previous to the de- | fo the removal of obstructions from the mouth | 1¥estions - = ve —— s ida gentle- + Seta and ee pee es — ret hog ay ahs eth ‘eh pulsed with great loss. Subsequently, the | °% Escars or THe Passencens.—New York, 
on the part of th \. of successful self-culture chiefly from | struction at Lawrence, Kansas, of the Press | of the Mississippi river; which was referred to men on the question of a slave code for the | House isom.theaWest»ot whom Mr. Howard | e question, however, might arise, whether 


Territories. 


army under Gen. Prim defeated the Moors 


Jan. 22.—A train for New Haven was partially 
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printing office and Free State Hotel, in May, 
1856, there was not a single Kansas Aid Socie- 
ty or Committee in existence in the free States ; 
that the first committee was appointed in the 
spring of 1856, at Bloomington, Illinois, of 
whith he was the secretary and agent; that 
about the same time a meeting was held at 
Chicago, Illinois, and that a subscription of 
twenty thousand dollars was made by the citi- 
zens, without regard to party, to aid the suffer- 
ers in Kansas, and to open the thoroughfares 
through Missouri to Kansas, which were closed 
by armed Missourians, both on the river and 
inland. In July, 1856, the National Kansas 
Aid Committee was organized at Buffalo, New 
York, with one member from each free State. 
Abraham Lincoln was appointed the member 
for Illinois, but when informed by letter of his 


was mentioned @s one, to withdraw from the 
Hall, to permtit Mr. Sherman to be elected. 
Mr. utterly denied the trath of the 
statement, so far as he was concerned or knew 
anything about it. He did not even know Mr. 
Wendell by sight. He would do nothing neg- 
atively, so far as his vote for Speaker was con-| Mr. Curtis. I beg the gentleman not to read 
cerned; whenever he felt disposed to give it | me out of the Republican party. |Laughter.] 
for his colleague, [Mr. Sherman,] whom he| Mr. Barksdale. Let Mr. Lovejoy speak. Let 
considered a perfect gentleman, it shall be | him be put on the stand; or Mr. Dawes, or Mr. 
placed upon the record; but that can never be | Hutchins, or Mr. Gooch. I will take Mr. Tap- 
done, for they are antipodes in politics. Hej pan. Let him speak for the Republican party. 
would never give any candidate a negative sup-| Some say elect Mr. Hickman, but he can’t 
port by leaving the Hall. speak for any party. [Laughter.] Scarred 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, made some remarks on the | and blistered as he is, I could not strike him. 
same subject. | The Republicans do not intend to vote for the 
Mr. Babbitt once more yielded the floor to | acquisition of any more slave territory. 
Mr. Morris, of Illinois, for some remarks on the | 


the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick presented a memorial from 
the Legislature of Alabama, in reference to the 
establishment of an arsenal within that State 
for the manufacture of cannon, &c. 

Mr. Clay gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill giving the assent of Congress to 
any act which may be passed by the State of 
Alabama authorizing the municipal authorities 
of Mobile to impose tonnage duties en vessels 
entering that harbor, for the improvement 
thereof. 

The Senate then took up the resolution rela- 
ting to the election of Printer to the Senate, 
when 

Mr. Brown gave the reasons why he should 
vote against the Democratic nominee for Printer 
of the Senate—George W. Bowman, editor of 


| we should require a portion of Mexico or Cuba ; 
| but the question does not now exist, and may 
| not be for a long period of time. 

Mr. Barksdale. The gentleman from Iowa is 
not a fit representative of the Republican party. 
| [Laughter. } 


giong “his own countrymen, but not for this 
jason will the book be less useful to the young 
nen of America. 

| In this country, where the disabilities arising 
waeelits “distinctions are almost unknown, 
ery young man of sound bealth has it in his 
myer to become whatever Nature has fitted 
jim for. In almost all cases, if he does not 
achieve success, it is because the elements of 

3 are not in him. 


thrown from the track on Saturday atternoon, 
near Milford, by the breaking of the driving 
wheel of the locomotive. The tender was smash- 
ed, and the express car turned across the track 
bottom up. The first car was thrown down a 
twenty-five feet embankment, and the second 
car was also thrown off the track, but no one 
was seriously hurt—an event which seems ‘4]- 
most miraculous, when it is considered that 
there were 250 passengers on the train, _ 


along the whole line, and advanced as far as 
Fastilligios. The enemy were 40,000 strong, 
and their loss was 1,500. The Spanish loss 
was 600. 

Accounts from Italy say that General 'Guyon, 
commander of the French forces at Rome, has 
been summoned by telegraph to proceed to 
Paris. This is interpreted as a menace toward 
the Papal Government. 

A dispatch from Modena says that Father 
Zilette, the inquisitor, accused of kidnapping 
the Jewish boy Mortara, has been arrested, to 
undergo judicial proceedings, 

Mery letters say that unfriendly feeling 
toward France prevails there. There is to be | Pe eate sa SRE : 
no levy of troops in Austria the present year, | ur pies he om bs bes J pooper , or 
and the army has to be speedily reduced las erage gee Pentecost Soe 


After some remarks by Messrs. Moorhead, 
Montgomery, and Covode, of Pennsylvania, the 
House adjourned. 





















Thursday, January 19, 1860. 
SENATE. 

Sundry petitions were presented and re- 
ferred. 

Reports were made from various commit- 
tees. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the Senate took 
up the resolution offered by him on Monday 
last, instructing the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry to report a bill tor the protection of the 
States and Territories against invasions from 
other States. 

Mr. Douglas moved that the resolution be 


“ Repvsiican ConvENTION.—Th¢ leading Re- 
publican journals all over the country are call- 
ing upon the National Comittee to reconsider 
| the call for the Nominating Convention, and 


This book, however, is a good spur to effort 





ynong all classes. 


twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India: Being Ex- 
Letters of the Late Mejor W. 8. R 
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Hodson, B.A 
Siege of Pelli, and the Cepwre of the Kings and 
Princes. 
Much information relating to the great events 
sbich have recently transpired in India, as well 


ss vivid pictures of a soldier's life, will be found 


appointment, declined to act, as it would inter- 
fere with his political arrangements. Mr. Arny 
was appointed in his place, and chosen the 
general agent of the committee. Each State 
organized a committee auxiliary to the Nation- 
al Committee, except the State of Massachu- 


the Washington Constitution. 
General Bowman with being interested in the 
public printing, in violation of law, while he 
was Superintendent of the Public Printing. 


He charged 


Mr. Bigler replied in defence of General Bow- 


man, and the Executive and heads ot Depart- 


made the special order for Monday next, at 
half past one o'clock ; which motion was agreed 
to. 
Mr. King, of New York, introduced a resolu- 
tion of inquiry into the alleged corruptions of 
the Printers to the last and present Congress, 
and especially as to the charge that $41,000 


slavery question. 


upwards of an hour. 


position of the Democracy of Illinois on the 


Mr. Babbitt then addressed the House for 
He withholds the report | 
of his remarks for revision. 

Mr. Hardeman referred to a letter written by 


‘hey can elect you (to Mr. Corwin) Speaker, 
| but they refuse to do it; and you are hostile 
| enough to slavery, in all conscience. [Laugh- 
| ter. ] 

Mr. Corwin took the floor and spoke for some 
ime, amid the profound attention of the House 
We shall not attempt to 


it 
| and the galleries. 


the peace footing. The latest from Paris says | 
that M. Thounienal has been appointed For- 
eign Minister, vice Count Walewski. 

The Liverpool cotton market closed steady, 
with rather a better tone. The sales of Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, amounted to 
23,000 bales. Monday was observed-as a holi- 










ion as will secure a united North.” 

It is certain, that the earlier we have our can- 
didate for President, the more complete will oe 
the organization of the party and the more 
thorough and efficient the canvass. —Newbury- 
port Herald, 





A California paper declares that it must hare 
been William M. Thackeray who got up the 
Harper's Ferry insurrection, sen@ing Ossawato- 
mie Brown down there to fipzsh “The Virgin- 
ians”—a task he had been ineffectually le- 
boring to accomplish for months past. 


himself early in the session, which has been | give any sketch of his remarks here. Before 

published, in which he stated, among other | concluding his speech, he gave way to a mo- 

things, that he thought the resolution offered | tion to adjourn, which was carried—and he has 

by thé gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Clark] | the floor for to-morrow. 

impolitic and unwise, and made some explana- | 

tions in relation to the same. | 
After some further remarks on the subject of | 


that resolution by other members, | Inthe Senate, Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, made 













setts, which had a separate organization. Mr. 
Arny spoke of the Emigrant Aid Company, 
which existed previous to the year 1856, and 
said he went to Boston and applied to that 
company for assistance when the Missouri river 
was closed, and the officers of that company 
told him they were a financial organization or 
company, and could not depart from their 


‘a this volume. ments, from the implied charge of corruption. 

Mr. Davis defended Mr. Bowman from the 
charges made against him. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for Printer. 
Whole number of votes - - - - i 
Necessary to a choice : - - - 26 
Of which Mr. G. W. Bowman received - 27 
Messrs. Weston & Coombs - 14 
Mr. H. M. Waterson - 
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day. 
The breadstuffs market was quiet. Pro- 
visions were generally dull. 
Consols closed at London at 95. 


had been paid by the Printer to certain news- 
papers. 

On motion, the resolution was permitted to 
lie over. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE. 
After the reading of the journal, 
The Clerk stated that the question first in 


From an article in the beginning of the 
tok, copied from Jraser’s Magazine, and 
WR i « ’ 
rtitten by Thomas Hughes, author of “ School- 
lays at Rugby,” we quote the following : 

“William Stephen Raikes Hodson, third 
wn of the Archdeacon of Stafford, was born in 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. FURTHER FROM EUROPE. 


Tne Harpsr’s Ferry Ar _ 
The steamship Africa, which sailed from Liv- et ying Noy 
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March, 1821, and went, when fourteen years 
iid, to Rughy, where he stayed for more than 
fur years, two of which were spent in the sixth 
frm under Arnold. At school, he was a 
iright, pleasant boy, fond of fan, and with 
iilities decidedly above the average, but of no 
wy marked distinction, except as a runner; 
iy which exercise, however, he was almost un- 

led, and showed great powers of endu- 
nce. None of his old school-fellows have 


charter to contribute for such objects. 


stopped by the chairman of the committee. 
learn that Mr. Arny wanted to testify that ther 


ty-seven thousand dollars, and he wanted t 


Mr. Arny began to show what amount was 
contributed by the free States to aid Kansas 
after its invasion by Missiourians, but was 


was placed in his hands, by individuals and 
committees, in money and clothing, over nine- 


present to them vouchers of its distribution to 


Scattering - : - : 

Mr. Bowman, having received a majority of 
votes, was declared duly elected; and the Sen- 
ate adjourned ata few minutes past five o'clock. 


I 
e tis 
Wednesday, January 18, 1860. 
SENATE. 
Mr. Hunter offered a resolution to print 5,500 


extra copies of the Secretary of the Treasury’s 


oO 


6 | 


order was on the admissibility of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Obio, [Mr. Hutchins ;] 


| and that on that question the gentleman from 


Arkansas [Mr. Hindman] was entitled to the 
floor. 
Mr. Hindman having coneluded his speech, 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, called for a vote on 
the question in order before the House—the 
objection to the resolution of his colleague, 
[Mr. Hutchins]|—and on that motion demand- 


moral integrity. 


I wish to make a personal explanation with | 
regard to my personal feelings in the matter of 
this resolution. I never read the letter of which 
the gentleman from Georgia speaks, and do not 
take to myself articles that appear in newspa- 
pers, unless they make imputations against my 
That resolution was intro- 
duced by me, as I have frequently remarked, 
with no personal ill-feeling towards Mr. Sher- 


a violent speech against what he termed the 
aggressions of the North. He reprobated the 
| personal liberty bills passed by some of the 
| Northern States, and said that while they ex- 
| isted there could be no peace. He regarded 
the election of a Republican President as a 
| just cause for a dissolution of the Union, and 
| ridiculed those in the South who waited for 


pool at 9 o’clock on the 7th inst., arrived at 
New York yesterday morning, bringing 55 pas- 
sengers. 

The Proposed Congress.—All advices tend to 
show that it is extremely uncertain whether the 
Congress will meet at all. 

France—The Paris Moniteur officially an- 
nounces the appointment of M. de Thourenel, 
ambassador at Constantinople, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in the stead of M. le Comte 















gating committee developed no fact not previ- 
ously published, and disproved any complicity 
with Brown’s rash enterprise, to the extent of 
his knowledge, 

Several papers in the Northwe, 
ly recommending the Hon. A} 
for the Presidency. We @ 
him in some of his view 
good in Abraham's bo-,, 


t are strong+ 
sraham Lincoln 
‘é not concur with 
4, but there is much 
m. 


man, the Republican candidate for Speaker, 
apart from what I considered to be an improper 
act of his—namely, the recommendation of that 
book. So far as that affects his political or so- 


the sufferers in Kansas, without regard to par- 
ty ; besides which, he paid nearly five thousand 
out of his own means to assist the destitute in 
southern Kansas; that Thaddeus Hyatt, Presi- 








| some overt act on the part of the Republi- 
cans. 


ten surprised to hear of his success, as the 
kad of the intellizence depariment of an army, 
of his marvellous marches and appearance 
iw impossible places, as captain of irregular 


Walewski, whose resignation is accepted. 

A second decree in the Moniteur announces 
that the members of the Privy Council are to 
| receive an annual salary of $4,000 per annum. 


report. Referred. 

Mr. Brown introduced a series of resolutions, 
to the effect that the Territories are the com- 
mon property of all the States, and that the cit- 


oe - 


_ MARRIAGE, 
x... Toor, Asia Minor, Cravs Hamuty, D. D., 
MUSsi 


y, we will indulge th 
cians of North Caro 
his hubbub, will no 


ed the previous question. 
Mr. Winslow, of N. C., said : I will make a sug- 
gestion by which we might get rid of all these 














Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, vindicated his 
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North Carolina editor 
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de, as an impossible 
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ida Service. 


lt 


use, Such performances only carry us back 
wfirst calling over, when we used to see him 
cme in splashed and hot, and hear his cheery, 
‘(ld fellow, ’'ve been to Brinklow since din- 
ner. 
From this we infer that Major Hodson was 
» other than “Scud Kast,” as he was fa- 
iliarly called by the Rugby boys, and who, it 
| be remembered by the readers of Mr. 
’s charming book, went out in the East 
We acknowledge an increased 
iiterest in “ School-Days at Rugby” by this 
ftitable history of one of its heroes. And 
hose of its readers who care to learn wherein 
Mbe"boy is father to the man” can do so in 
bis history of “Twelve Years of a Soldier’s 
life in India.” 
history of Peter the Great, Emperor of Rucsia, by Jacob 


Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Marper& Broth- 
ets 


No one understands the art of making his- 

uty so attractive to children as Mr. Abbott, 
iid.the volume before us fully sustains the 
uthor’s well-earned reputation. 

Peter the Great was one of the most extra- 
tlinary men that ever lived. “ Himself half 
tsavage, he undertook to civilize twenty mil- 
lms of people, and he pursued the work du- 
tog his whole lifetime, through dangers, diffi- 

ities, and diseouragements, which it required 

ing dearee of determination and energy 
Not only the young, but all 


Phiia 


rule in 


A Tale of Louisiana, 
: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. For 


ton hy Joseph Shillington 





This is a pleasant story of Southern life—nei- 
ter very goad nor very bad, but of sufficient in- 
west to amuse one. The writer is evidently fa- 
tilar with the scenes she depicts, and gives 
uny delineations of manners and character 
athe South, that could only be acquired by a 
‘ng residence among its peculiar institutions. 
Te Crusades and Crusadata John G. Edgar. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields, For sale by Taylor & Maury. 

Mr, Edgar writes in a simple, unpretending 
unner, and adapts his narrative to the capaci- 
Sof those for whom it is intended. The 
heeess of his “Boyhood of Great Men,” and 
Wars of the Roses,” fully attests his popular- 
“with the young. In the present volume, Mr. 
“zar gives a history of the Crusades and Cru- 
Mers, which, without being at all elaborate, 

is full enough in detail to satisfiy the mind 
the young reader. The story is told with 

Nit, and is no more colored than'the authen. 
ty of history justifies. Eight drawings, from 
K pencil of Mr. Julian Fortch, add to the at- 
Mctiveness of the book. 


“Brown at Oxford; {a Sequel to School Days at 

higdy. By Thomas Hughes, author of “ School Days 

“Rugby,” “ Scouring of the White Horse,” &c. Pub- 
® “ted in monthly parts. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The author of this attractive work is already 
‘Popular with American readers, through the 
es of that charming book, “School Days 
KRagby,” that the mere announcement of a 
kv work from his jpen is a sufficient advertise- 


Rent 


t. But we cannot refrain from the expres- 
“2 of our cordial approval of the two first 
‘bers of “Tom Brown at Oxford,” which 
fall we have seen of the forthcoming vol- 
%e, A brief extract which we give below 
‘convey a good idea of the style and spirit 
’vhich the author deals with a popular fal- 


“}, too prevalent in this country as well as in 
“gland 


“In all the wide range ef accepted British 
tims, there is none, take it for all in all, 
ee thoroughly abominable than this one, as 
he sowing of wild oats. “ook at it on 
p *t side you will, and I will defy you to make 
"hing but a devil's maxim of it, What a 
“—be he young, old, or middle-aged —sows, 
and nothing else, shall he reap. The 
oe thing to do with wild oats is to put 
hi carefully into the hottest part of the fire, 
Rene them burned to dust, every seed of 
~ If you sow them, no matter in »what 
nd, they will come up, with long, tough 

» like conch-grass, and luxuriant stad 
" eaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven— 
< Which it turns one’s heart cold to think 
Ni he Devil, too, whose special crop they 
™ Will see that they thrive, and you, and no- 
else, will have to reap them; and no cem- 
“eng will get them out of the soil, 
Rey ast be dug down deep, again and again. 
OF Fou, if, with all your care, you can 
* the ground sweet again to your dying 
* ‘Boys will be boys’ is not much better, 
that has a true side to it; but this encour- 
iv c* to the sowing of wild oats is simply 
ish, for it means that a young man is.to 





dent of the National Kansas Committee, appro- 
priated of his own means several thousand dol- 
lars for the same purpose. E. C. Delavan, of 
Albany, New York, placed in the hands of Mr. 
Arny clothing worth about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, with instructions to distribute it to the 
sufferers, without regard to party or color; and 
that in all these appropriations there was but 
sixteen dollars expended for arms or military 
equipments of any kind ; that Gerrit Smith also 
contributed ten thousand dollars, which he gave 
with special directions that it should be appro- 
priated for food and medicine for the destitute 
and sick, and not for purpdses of warfare. 

Mr. Arny’s testimony shows that in 1856, 
when Missourians invaded Kansas, and closed 





the Missouri river, and turned back emigrants, 
a lot of arms were sent by some persons—he 
did not know who--to Kansas ; that boxes, said 
to contain four hundred Sharpe's rifles, came to 
Chicago ; that one hundred of them were taken 
up the Missouri river, and seized at Lexington, | 
Mo. ; another hundred were seized at Waverley, 
Mo. When about to give the detailed history 
of these arms, he was stopped. 

Mr. Arny then testified that the other two 
hundred were sent to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and | 
from there to Tabor, on the borders of Iowa | 
and Nebraska, by wagon. He was about to 
state the condition of things at that time, the 
imminent danger of a civil war in Kansas, and 
his visit to Washington and conference with 
President Pierce, and that he told the Presi- | 
dent about these arms, and was told not to pro- | 
ceed. He testified that Brown applied for the | 
rifles to the National Committee, at a session 
neld in New York in January, 1857, and that ! 
committee refused to let him have them; and 
as they had not purchased them, they gave the 
control of them to the Kansas Aid Committee 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Arny, resigning his of- 
fice of agent at that meeting, testified that he 
did not know anything about the arms after 
that time. He informed the committee that 
the reason the arms were not sent into Kansas 
was, that President Pierce appointed Geary 
Governor of Kansas in place of Shannon, and 
Geary visited the Governor of Missouri, who 
took steps to open the throughfares of travel, 
and Geary turned the Missouri invaders back, 
thus making peace. 

The substance of Arny’s conversations with | 
Brown, in 1858, in regard to his, movements, | 
was, that Brown proposed to locate somewhere 
and run off slaves from the South, so as to make 
that kind of property insecure. Arny testifies 
that he opposed this mode of interference with 
slavery. Brown said he disliked the “ do-noth- 
ing” policy of the Abolitionists East, and said 
they never would effect anything by their milk- 
and-water principles. As to the Republicans, 
Brown thought they were of no account, for 
they were opposed to carrying the war into Af- 
rica—they were opposed to meddling with sla- 
very in the States where it existed. Brown 
said his doctrine was to free the slaves by the 
sword. Arny wanted to know how he recon- 
ciled that with his Quaker peace principles 
which he held when he first knew him, more 
than twenty years ago. Brown said that the 
aggression of slavery, the murders and rob- 
beries perpetrated upon himself and members 
of his family, and the violation of law by Atch- 
ison and others in Kansas, from 1853 to that 
time, had e-nvinced him that peace was but an 
empty word ; and he repeated his dislike to the 
Republican party and Abolitionists, saying they 
were cravens—that they had refused to assist 
him, Arny testified that he declined to have 
anything further to do with his operations. — 

I understand that Mr. Arny declined giving 
the names of persons in Massachusetts who are 
supposed to have had control of the rifles, as 
he could not state definitely wko purchased 
them without referring to his books in Kansas, 
which the Committee would not give him time 
to procure. As Arny was in Cincinnati just 
previous to the receipt of the letter written to 
Secretary Floyd, announcing the intention to 
invade Virginia, it is supposed by some persons 
here that he was the author of it. One thing 
is considered certain, that the persistent repre- 
sentations to President Pierce, in 1856, by 
Arny, Hyatt, Gen. Pomeroy, and others, of the 
dangers of civil war growing out of the inva- 
sion of Kansas by Missourians, which invasion 
received the countenance of the Federal au- 
thorities of the Territories, induced the Presi- 
dent to appoint Governor Geary, who restored 
peace to a considerable extent jp the West, and 
saved the country from a bloody coitest. 


| 





Tue Bzack Law in Missovrt.—The St. Louis 
Evening News gays the free-negro law, which 
has just passed the Sengte of Missouri, is harsh 
and oppressive in the extreme. Jt prohibits 
any slaveholder from rewarding tis Gishfal 
sleve for long years of devoted service, by giv- | 
ing him hjs freedom, unless he enters into a 
bond of two thonsand dollars to remove the 
emancipated slave from the State forever. It 
provides that every free negro or mulatto over 
the age of eighteen years, now living in the 
State, shall leave it before the first Monday jn 
September, 1860, on pain of being sold at pub- 
lie auction into slavery for life. All free ne- 
groes and mulattoes under eighteen years of 
age shall be bound as apprentices till they are 


cessity exists 





twenty-one years of twelve months after 
the suplention of which, 





they shall leave the 


izens of all had a right to enter into them with 
their property recognised by the Constitution. 
That it was the duty of the law-making power, 
whether exercised by Congress or Territorial | 
Legislatures, to pass laws for the protection of 
such property, and instructing the Committee 





on Territories, in reporting bills for the organi- 


zation of Territories, to insert a clause requiring 
such protection; and in case the ‘1erritorial 
Legislature fails to comply, Congress apply a 
remedy. The resolutions lie over. 

Mr. Gwin introduced a bill to facilitate com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacilic 
States by electric telegraph. 

Mr. Clay introduced a bill, declaring the as- 
sent of Congress to any act which may be pass- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
authorizing the municipal authorities of the | 


the tonnage of vessels entering the port of 
Mobile; which was read twice, and referred to | 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Benjamin introduced a bill, to amend | 
the existing laws relative to the compensation | 
of district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, of | 
the Cireuit and District Courts of the United | 
States; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Other bills were introduced and referred. 

Mr. Hale introduced a private bill, and asked | 
its immediate consideration. 

Objection was made, that the Senate could | 
do no legislative business until the House was | 
organized. 

On this question a long and animated debate 
sprung up, as to the power of the Senate to ma- 
ture and pass bills before the organization of | 
the House, in which Messrs. Fessenden, Mason, | 
Hunter, Clark, and Benjamin, participated. 

Mr. Hale withdrew his motion, and the Sen- 
ate went into Executive session. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. McRae, of Mississippi, moved a call of | 
the House, which was ordered. 

After proceedings under the call had been 
suspended, Mr. McRae, having the floor, said | 
he would yield it to Mr. Clopton, of Alabama. | 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, rose to a point of | 
order, contending that the point of order raised | 
by him yesterday was not debatable. The | 

! 


| election of Speaker was the constant standing 


order of the House, and he insisted upon the | 
execution of that order without debate and | 
without delay. | 

Considerable discussion ensued at this point, | 
in which Messrs. Bocock, Leake, Washburn of 
Maine, Phelps, Moorhead of Pennsylvania, and 
Craige of North Carolina, participated, when 
the Clerk stated he knew of no Parliamentary 
law or practice by which the floor could be ta- 
ken from any gentleman upon any question, 
unless it be upon a new point of order raised. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Clopton| 
had been recognised by the Clerk, and he did 
not know of any law or rule by which the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Washburn] could take 
the floor from that gentleman. 

Mr. Washburn did not desire to do so, but 
simply raised the point that the gentleman was 
not in order. 

Mr. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania, said, if the 
Clerk decided that the gentleman was in order, 
he would take an appeal from that decision. 

'Mr. Craige, of North Carolina, insisted that 
no appeal could be taken from a decision of 
the Clerk assigning the floor to a gentleman. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, suggested that the 
gentleman be allowed to proceed with his re- 
marks, with the understanding that when he 
has concluded the House proceed to ballot for 
Speaker. [Cries of “Agreed,” “ Agreed,” from 
the Democratic side.] He had no hope of 
having the plurality resolution adopted, and he 
was desirous of voting at least once a week for 
Speaker. 

Mr. Washburn, amid great confusion, insisted 
upon his objection to the gentleman’s proceed- 


ng. 

The Clerk said he was placed in rather an 
embarrassing position, and he would suggest 
to gentlemen on both sides of the House that a 
vote be taken as to whether the gentleman from 
Alabama was legitimately entitled to the floor. 

Objection was made. 

After further discussion, the Clerk stated that 
he would respectfully decline to put any ques- 
tion to the House until the gentleman from 
Alabama, who was entitled to the floor, had 
concluded. 

’ Order being restored, Mr. Clopton commenced 
his remarks. ; 

He said that there was but little, if any, dis- 
agreement in hig Congressional district on the 

int, that in the event of the election of a 

lack Republican President, the South sheuld 
secede from the Confederacy. The people would 
not submit to such a rule. An imperious ne- 
for the South to prepare to defend 
her rights. }t js folly to say that the Union is 
not in danger. The ligaments which bound it 
are one by one being broken. We stand on the 
verge of a volcano, and its trembling move- 
ments portend the eruptions. Union meetings 
cquld hot bring security to the Southern peo- 

le, for the were thoroughly hostile to 

uthern rights. ‘~fbe South do not want re- 
oi hee 

e North put conservative men in office, 

and then there weeld' We ade substantial evi- 


matters, and clear the Clerk's table. It is that, 
by the common consent of all sides of the 
House, all questions be withdrawn until we 
reach the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Clark,] and the substitute of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gilmer 5] 
that gentlemen shail be allowed to debate these 
propositions who desire to do so, aud that then 
the vote shail be upon striking out and insert- 
ing. 

Mr. Barksdale inquired whether it was the 


| understanding of the gentleman from North 


Carolina that a vote can be had on the plural- 


ity rule, after all the motions before the House 


shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. Winslow replied, not at all. 

Mr. Barksdale, for himself, declared his de- 
termination to resist a vote on the plurality rule 


: : ; to the last. 
| city of Mobile to impose and collect duty on | 


Mr. Colfax. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi a question. It is weil for the coun- 
try to understand what is going on here. I ask 


| the ‘gentleman whether there has not been a 


written agreement signed upon his side of the 
House, that the plurality rule shall not be al- 
lowed to be voted on in this House ? 

Mr. Barksdale made an evasive answer. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, said: 

With the permission of the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Clerk, I will answer the question 
which he has propounded. I am one of the 
members who, early in the session, announced 
my Opposition to the adoption of the plurality 
rule, because I believed it was violative of the 
Constitution, by placing the power in the hands 


' of a nMnority here to elect a Speaker of the 


House of Representatives. I announce the 
same opposition to-day; and | tell the gentle- 
man from Indiana that there is a written agree- 


| ment of members upon this side of the House, 


that there is a written pledge of members of 
this side, to resist the adoption of the plurality 
rule by all Parliamentary means. I am one of 
those members who will, by Parliamentary 
strategy, by every means I have, as a Repre- 
sentative of the people of Kentucky, resist the 
adoption of that unconstitutional resolution—a 


| resolution not only violative of the Constitution 


of the United States 
itself. 

Mr. Colfax. The gentieman from Kentucky 
is so frank, that I will ask him another ques- 
tion. Does that agreement pledge resistance 
to the plurality resolution of a majority, even if 
two-thirds of this House express their desire to 
vote for or against that resolution; does it, in 
that case, pledge resistance to the House even 
taking a vote on the question ? 

Mr. Burnett. I desire to say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that the gentlemen who 
have pledged themselves to that agreement in- 
tend to stand by it, let the numbers be what 
they may. 

Mr. Colfax. I ask the gentleman whether he 
will answer my question. Will you prevent a 
vote being taken on the resolution ? 

Mr. Burnett. I say, upon my responsibility 
as a Representative—I do not know how many 
will back me; I know not how many agree 
with me; but speaking for myself, sir—that I 
am ready and willing to co-operate with any 
member to defeat the adoption of the plurality 
rule by all the Parliamentary means that can be 
resorted to, even up to the moment when my 
commission expires as a member upon this 
floor. [Applause and hisses in the galleries. ] 

In reply to a further question by Mr. Colfax, 
Mr. Burnett said ; 

I say that I am ready to defeat the adoption 
of that resolution by a resort to all the tactics 
known and recognised by Parliamentary law, 
auch as dilatory motions to adjourn, calis for 
the yeas and nays, calls of the House, and oth- 
ers. I will defeat, if I can, the selection, by a 
minority of this House, of the man who shall 
preside over our deliberations, from the num- 
ber of those who have endorsed the infamous 
doctrines of the Helper book, and who, though 
called on time and again, have refused to dis- 
avow them. Such a disgrace upon my section 
and my constituents I will resist, by all Parlia- 
mentary and legitimate means, so help m@God, 
as long as I have a seat upon this floor. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries. | 

Mr. McQueen, of South Carolina, stated that 
the paper referred tq was drawn up by him, 
and that a large number of members have sub- 
scribed to it, and that they would persist in op- 
posing the adoption of the plurality rule, by all 
Parliamentary expedients, till the 4th of March, 
1861, if necessary to prevent the election of an 
endorser of the Helper book. 

Mr. Colfax continued his remarks at some 
length, during which time he was frequently 
interrupted by divers gentlemen. 

At half past four o'clock, P. M., the House 
adjourned. 

, 


Friday, January 20, 1860. 

The Senate’ was not in session. 

HOUSE. 

The Clerk announced as the first business in 
order the point of order raised yesterday by Mr. 
Curtis, of fowa, upon which My. Noell, of Mis- 
souri, was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. Curtis did not understand that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri had the floor for the pur- 
poses of general debate. He disliked to inter- 
pose any objection to the speech of the honorable 

ntieman from Mi§souri, for he was his neigh- 


, but of Parliamentary law 





dence of a returning sense of justice. In the 


, and he would like ts hear his speech. But 
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cial character, he must, 

Mr. Sherman. The gentleman from Missouri, 
for the first time, I believe, has announced that 
it was his purpose, in introducing this resolu- 
tion, to give gentlemen an opportunity to ex- 
plain their relations to the Helper book. I ask | 
him now, whether he is willing to withdraw the | 
resolution, for the purpose he has indicated, | 
temporarily, or for any time? 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri. 


Gilmer, if elected, must be su: 
of the Republicans, ang he wo 
for no man who commended himself to the con- 
sideration of that party. He did not doubt Mr. 
to the South, but objected to 
ical conduct. Rather than the nomi- 


of course, bear it. 


The gentleman from Ohio propounds the 
question, more directly, whether I am willing 
to withdraw the resolution for the purpose 


Sir, at the very instant it was offered, I gave 
the gentleman that opportunity, and I have 
I say to that gentleman 
that he has had two opportunities to make that 
explanation, but he has failed to relieve him- 
self from the responsibility he took when he 
signed that book and recommended its circula- 


{Mr. Sherman replied at some length. His 
remarks will be published next week. | 

A running discussion upon the record of Mr. 
Sherman, the principles of the Republican par- 
ty, and especially of that party in Ohio, was 
continued at some length, in which Messrs. 
Clark, Rust, Hindman, Grow, Colfax, Blake, 
Edgerton, Carey, Theaker, Vallandigham, and 


At fifty-five minutes past four o'clock, P. M., | 
the House adjourned. 


Monday, January 23, 1860. 
SENATE. 

In consequence of the announcement thay 
Mr. Douglas's resolutions in reference to the 
suppression of invasions would be taken up to- 
day. the Senate chamber was crowded to hear 


All the galleries, including that assigned to 
the reporters, were crowded to their utmost ca- 


A number of petitions were presented, and 
bills introduced, all of which were appropriate- 


Mr. Hale offered a resolution, calling upon the 
President for the names and salaries of persons 
holding Executive appointments not confirmed 
by the Senate, with a statement of the laws un- 
der which they are appointed. Adopted. 

The hour having arrived for the considera- 
tion of the order of the day, Mr. Douglas’s res- 


Mr. Douglas made a long speech, in which 
he took the ground, that it was the 
Congress to pass laws giving the President 
the power to use the naval and military forces 
of the Government to repel invasions between 
different States, and alsoto make it criminal to 
enter into conspiracies or combinations in any 
State or Territory, with intent to invade a State, 
or molest or disturb its Government, its peace, 
its citizens, its property, or its institutions ; 
such offences to be punished by indictment in 
the United States courts, and confinement in 
the prisons or penitentiaries of the State or Ter 
ritory where the conspiracies might be formed. 
He said the Harper's Ferry ceime was the nat- 
ural, logieal, inevitable result of the doctrines 
and teachings of the Republican party, as ex- 
plained and enforced in their platform, their 
partisan presses, their pamphlets, and books, 
and especially in the speeches of their leaders 


Mr. Fessenden repiied to Mr. Douglas, deny- 
ing that the Republiean party were res 
for Brown’s Virginia raid, and advocated legisla- 
tion to prevent similar occurrences. 
he thought Mr. Douglas was influenced by ul- 
terior motives in making this speech at this 
time, when the subject was in the hands cf an 
able committee, appointed to investigate the 


Mr. Douglas responded, defending the insti- 
tution of slavery, and denouncing the Repub- 


Mr. Toombs obtained the floor, and ihe Sen- 


HOUSE. 

Mr, Barksdale addressed the House. 
said the House presented to the people of the 
country a scene which has but one parallel in 
history. The House had been in session seven 
weeks, and although ballot after baliot had been 
taken, no Speaker had been elected, and no or- 
ganization effected, while the great interests of 
the country had been totally neglected. The 
Democratic, se mane, and page 

ies, ing to stand in an 

attitude of hostility tc the Republicans, should 

unite to defeat the candidate of the latter. The 

—o every disposition 
0 


Americans and Anti- 


Lecomptonites on a national basis until their 
spirit of conciliation has been exhausted. The 
South Americans had presented Mr. Gilmer, 


to him. Mr. 
rted by some 
therefore vote 


should be elected, 


a man who had received no vote from fifteen of 


I will endeavor to 
I avowed my purpose 
frankly, at the time I introduced the resolution, 
in the remarks with which I accompanied its 


duty of 


nsible 


He said 


He 


Toombs as concerned Connecticut. A running 
debate then sprung up between Mr. Foster, Mr. 
| Mallory, Mr. Benjamin, and others, respecting 
| the efliciency of the fugitive slave law. 





In the House, Mr. MeClernand rose to make 
|a personal explanation in regard to the mis- 
| print of his remarks on Thursday last. After 
some conversation between the members trom 
Illinois, Mr. Corwin continued his speech from 
yesterday, until four o'clock, when the House 
adjourned. The crowded state of our columns 
constrains us to omit a notice of this able and 
elaborate speech. 
napster 

Bag> We have received a copy of this very 
useful work, from Mr. C. Bohn, the publisher. 
It contains a complete register af officers in the 
service of the United States, employed in the 
various Departments in Washington city, giving 
their names, number of rooms, and story, in 
each Department, salary, residences, &c. 

Also a Congressional Directory, giving the 
names and residences of the members and 
the counties they represent, with diagrams of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. It 
is one of the most complete works of its class 
yet published. . 


Items Telegraphed from Washington. 


Washington, Jan. 22.— Official dispatches 
from Vera Cruz have been received, confirm- 
ing the newspaper accounts of the recent victo- 
ries of the Liberals. The advices received 
there from IXngland were favorable to the rec- 
oguition of the Juarez Government, which is 
expected soon to take place, which intelligence 
has, with President Buchanan’s recommenda- 
tion relative to Mexican affairs, heightened the 
Liberal hope’ of complete success, and pro- 
duced a corresponding depression among the 
Reactionists. The Mexican Cabinet, howe’ 
do not think it will become necesse” a 
for the aid of American trogp» ® yo call 
BT ee td Oe , 10 the contin- 
fonry suggested | Y A*%iaent Buchanan. 
_As the protess of Mr. McLane against the 
| Tacubaya mMAssacra met with no response 

from the Miramon Government, the protest 
of the latter against the recognition of the 
Juarez Goyeyament will receive no official 
notice fram ous own. 
_ 4 cerious state of affairs in the city of Mex- 
ico is noticed, Formerly, only prominent Lib- 
erals were in prigon there; bat now the ultra 
Reactionisis are , being similarly punished, 
awing to their respective political opinions. 


Washington, Jan, 22.—The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has issued an order to the postmasters of 
California to transmit, by the overland route 
all letters not marked with the words, “ by 
steamer.” to or from St. Louis and Memphis, 
the semi-weekly lines, and New Orleans by 
way of Sau Autonic, which is weekly. The 
postage is three cents on a single letter, the 

istance between these points being under 
three thousand miles. 

ARRIVAL OF THE Overtann CALIFORNIA 
Matt.— Si, Louis, Jan. 21.—The overland Cali- 
fornia mail of the 15th ult. arrived at Malley’s 
station to-day. 

Gov, Latham’s inauguration took place on 
the 9th ult. 

Ex-Gov. Weller and Gen. Denver were the 
leading candidates for U.S. Senator. 

The complexion of the Legislature had been 
ascertained to be-—-93 Democrats, 80 Anti-Le- 
comptgaives, 3 Republicans, and 1 Whig. 

Ske snow in Carson Valley was from three 
to five feet deep, and the inhabitants were in 
great distress. 

The cattle belonging to the settlers in Har- 
ney Lake Valley were starving for want of food. 
Hay was $150 per ton. The Indians were 
dying from cold and starvation. Mining claims 
were selling at from $8,000 to $50,000 each. 
Two hunters had been murdered near Hum- 
boidt by the Mattole Indians, and fourteen of 
the latter had been killed by a party who went 
in pursuit of them. 

It was reported that 25 pounds of gold has 
arrived at Dalles from Canal river, as far north 
as the British possessions. ¥ 
The advices from Washington Territory state 
that the Assembly had passed a bill to remove 
the seat of government. to Vancouver, but it 
would probably be defeated by the Council. A 
bill has been introduced into the Legislature to 
organize the disputed territory as Henry county. 

The schooner Harney, laden with U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment stores, was stove in a storm on the 4th 
ult., and the cargo damaged to the extent of 
$3,000. ; 

The British Government had ordered the 
troops from San Juan until the question was 
settled. 

Business at San Francisco was dull. Coal 
was unsettled in price. 


| 
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J. BIGELOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 








State from so much of the remarks of Mr. | 


The Journal of Rome had published an arti- 
| cle—supposed under official auspices—of so 
bitter a nature as regards the late pamph' or 
that French papers did not dare to rer dens 
it. The Constitutionnel publishes Bh’ enticle 
regretting the appearance of the pffensive man- 
ifesto, but says that althengh Fray 
grieved by it, she will not hold th 
sponsible. 

The London Herald's Paris correspondent 
states that Walewski was positively dismissed. 
His successor was regarded as antaonistic to 
England. ¥ 

A report had been drawn up by the most emi- 
nent jurisconsults of the French bar, whivh-es- 
tablishes the right of Frenchmen to petition 
the Senate for changes in the existing laws. 


e Pope re- 


and Renteg went as low as 68.30. On the 6th, 
however, there was a firmer tone, and the clo- 
~ price was 68,45, 

reat Britain—The London Times reevards 
the dismissal of Walewski as a declaration that 
Napoleon III is disposed to commit himself to 


cast himself into the Italian cause, and to 
maintain it against all the powers 


warns the Emperor, that althod:h he may 
count on the sympathy of England in his 
stand for the Italians, he must not expect that 
she will join him in an offensive alliance against 
the other Powers. 7 

The English journals regard the change as 
hopeful for the Italian cause. " 

An address to Lord Palmerston, praying the 


nce. may be | 


The Paris Bourse had continued depressed, | 


the more liberal and generous line of policy, to | 


a. of despotism | 
and all the hostility of the Church, The Thunes | 

































Tr Cary at Constantinople, and Mary Exiga 
| *f«Ney, the admired contributor to the literary 

Columns of the Zra, under the nom de plume of 
“ Mary Irving.” 





OBITUARY. 


Died in this city, on Suodav night, Mrs. 
Marcaret Ann KEicar SHEBMAN, wife of 
Charies KE. Sherman, Eq. 

_in the death of Mrs. Sherman, the scciety of 
Washington baz lost a most estimable woman, 
aud the poor crphans a fast friend. Her piety 
was full of alms deeds, and her giad spirit made 
the circle of her family and-friends brizht with 
her presence; and in the midst of happiness and 


usefuluess, she has passed toa yet higher aud 
better life. " 
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Government to use its influence in maintaining 


dominions, was in course of signature ‘gr 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. z 
A correspondence had ree ise, 
between 8S. P. Remands ‘ Momd oe place 
woman of gojar, ar a PE es iree-Dporn merican 
“i : ’. o# fur. Dallas, the American 
Minister in Le- |, : : : 
.. _ «#40n. A visa to Miss Remonds’s 
passport ~.- 
+ .. 723 refused by Mr. Dallas, on the 
BTOUNS + at sh ea 
that she was a person of color. 


the 





..n enthusiastic reform meeting was held at 
| Birmingham on the 6th instant. Mr. Bright 
was the principal speaker. A resolution adopt- 
ed calls for a larger extension of the franchise 
and the adoption of the ballot system. 
Prussia.—The draft of the new la® for the 
reform of the army in Prussia had been com- 
leted. The peace number of the line is to be 
increased by 35,000 men, making a total of 
125,000. 
—_—_— 
MEETING OF THE Louistana LecisLaTuRE— 
Tae Governor’s Messace.— New Orleans, 
Jan. 19.—The Governor's message was trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of this State yester- 
day. The Governor recommends that the State 
be prepared to meet her sister States of the 
South, in Convention, in case certain contin- 
gencies be complied with. He favors retalia- 
ting the hostility of the North by licensing and 
inflicting discriminations against Northern 
goods amounting to an absolute prohibition. 
The House passed a joint resolution declaring 
that the Harper’s Ferry affair was an attack 
upon the rights and privileges of the South, 
and showing the hostility of the North. The 
Governor says he considers that the election of 
a Republican President is a cause for a disso- 
lution of the Union. 


Tue Atrempr To Intropuce Savery INTO 
Minxesota.—The bill in the House, introduced 
by Mr. Sweet, of Sauk Rapids, and supported 
so vehemently by Col. Robertson, of St. Paul, 
to insidiously permit slavery in Minnesota, was 
yesterday voted down by 57 to 12. Our re- 
porter has not given the names of the 12 Dem- 
ocrats who voted for the atrocious proposition. 
We must obtain them, however, and let our 


sought to vote slavery into Minnesota. There 
is no doubt about two of them—George W. 
Sweet and Col. D. A. Robertson. Mark the 
enemies of liberty and humanity !—St. Paul 
Minnesotian, 5th. 


Cotorep Persons 1x Somerset Co., Mp.— 
The citizens of Quantico district, Somerset 
county, Md., at a recent public meeting adopted 
resolutions disapproving of the practice of hiring 
slaves of masters, with the provision that the 
slaves first give their consent, and protesting 
against allowing hired slaves the use or em- 
ployment of their own time. It was: also re- 
solved, that the constables of the district should 
arrest every colored person found in posses- 
sion of firearms, and all white or colored per- 
sons of a suspicious character, who are to be 
compelled to give an account of themselves.— 
Balt. Sun. 


Tue Vera Crvz Mar Lins.—New Orleans, 
Jan. 20.—It is feared that mail communication 
by steam hence with Mexican ports will soon 
be abandoned, as the compensation allowed by 
the Federal Government does not pay for the 
expense of carrying it on. Should such be the 
case, the regret here will be universal. 


Kansas Arratrs.—Leavenworth, Jan. 19.— 
The Territorial Legislature has adjourned sin: 
die, the general understanding being that th: 
Governor will immediately convene them agai: 
b special mation. The difficulty 





And transacts all other Patent Office business. 


the integrity and independence of the Pon, ' 


readers see hereafter the dozen Democrats who | 


a ae numb rs are s ereotyped, back number: can 

- * ¥ > be furnished ; : 
zalio.ders scould be addressed to 

« TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


622 135 Washing'on, cor ot School st., Boston. 












































































~ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


JUGHS, Co'ds, Hoar-eness ond Influenza, Irritation, 
Soreness, or any adecion uf the Phroat, cured; the 

Gough in Consumption, Bronchitis Who -ping 
Cove sthin , Catarrh. reieved by BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHE-, or Cough Lozenges 

A simpl+ and elegant ¢.mbination for Coughs, &e.— 
Dr.G F., Pigelow, Boston 

Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness — 
| Rev Henry Ward Beecher. 

i recommend their use to Public Speakers.—Rev. E. H- 
Chapin, New York. 

Most salutary relief in Bronchitis —Kev. S. Seig fried, 
Morristovn, Ohio. 

Beneficia! when compelled to speak, suffering frum 
Cold —Ker. S J. P. Anderson, St. Louis. 

Effectual in removing Hoareeness and Irritation of the 
Throat, #1 common with 8S eakers and Singers.—Profes- 
sor M Stacy Johnson, La Grange, Ga., Teacher of Music, 
Southern Female College 

Great benefit when tuken before and after preaching 
as ihey prevent Hoarseness Frou their past eflect, t 
think they wil be of permansrt advant>ge to me.—Rev. 
E. Rowley, A. 1M , President Athens College, Tenn, 

Sold by ali Draggiste, at 25 cents per box. 

Also, Brown’s Laxative Te°ches, or Catnartic Loz- 
enges, for Dyspepsia, .ndigestion Constipation, Head- 
ac.e, Bi ious Affeciions &c. 682 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1860, 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE Trivuue, now more than eigh 


teen ye*rs old, and 
having over a guarter of a mul! 


ion sub: 

constant purchasers. diffused through every fate ne 
Tercitory of eur Union, will continue in es-ence w hat it 
as been, the earnest champion of Libery, Progrers, and 
of whatever will conduce to our national growth in Vir« 
tue, Industry, Knowledge. and Prosperity. 

The New York Daily lribuse is primed on a le 
perial sheet, and pablisned every morning aid eve nin 
Sundays excepted. It contains #ditorials on the pron 4 
of the times, employing « large corps of she best newsva- 
per writers of the day; } omestic and Foreign Corres- 
pondence, Proceedings of Congress, Reports of Lecwies. 
vity News; Cale, Horse, and Protuce Markets: Re- 
views of Books, Literary Intelligence, Papers on Mechan- 
ies and the Arts, Cookery, &e. We strive to make the 
Tribune a newspaper to meet the wants ef the public—irs 
Telegrepnic news «lone costing over $15,000 per annum. 

Terms.—Tive Daily Tribune is mailed to subscribers at 
$6 per annum. in advance ; $3 for six months. 

The New York Semi Werkly Tribune is pubtished 
every Tuesday and Friday, and contains all the Editorials 
of the Daily. with the Caitic, Horse, and General Mar- 
kets, reliably reported, expressly for the ‘I’ibunes Notices 
of New hivenuons, Foreign and Domestic @6rrespond- 
envee, Articles on Cookery; and during Jy, sessions of 
Coagress it contains a summary of Co g¥-ssioual doings, 
with the more important speeches WW”; snail, as nereio- 
fore, make the Semi Weekly Triban~ a Literary as well 
2s a Political newspaper. and we wre determined «hat it 
shall rem. in in the f.ont rank @f family papers. 

Tens. 

One copy, one year - - $3 | Five copies 1 year - $14.95 
[wo copies, one year- 54 Tencop’s,oneaddress #9 00 
Py yomee sending usa Sieh of Saree, or more wil 

enti io Au exira copy. For a Club of 

wil send the Daily Wetiuet cae year. rape 
The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-nage 
paper fer the country, is publisued every Saturday. and 
coutains Editorials on the important topics of the times, 
the news ol the week, interesting correspondence from 
ali par s Ot the world, the New York Cattle. Horse, and 
Produce markets, interesting and reliable Political, Me- 
*han cal, and Agricu tura! articies, &c. 

We shail, during this year, aa bithero, constan ly labor 
(o improve the q —- of the insttuenve estertainment 
for ed by the Weekly Trivunc, which, we intend, shail 
‘o tinue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper pub- 
lished in the world We consi er the Cattle Market Re- 
vorts alone richly worth ta catue raisers a years sub+ 
seription price. 

Terms. 


jue copy. one year - - $2| Five copiés, one year - - $8 
Caree copies, one year 5| Ten copies,cue year - 12 
Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of ovedollar 
ver annum, $20. Twenty copies, to address of each sub- 
criber, $24. 
Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
e entitled © anexira copy. Fer a Club of Forty ‘we 
vill send the Semi-Weekly Tribune; for a Club ot One 
iundred the , aiiy Tribune wili be sent gratis, - 
Suvscripiions o ay commence at any ume. Terms al- 
vayscashin advance. When afdraft: an be procure, 
1 is mech safer an to semit bank bills, Ail levers te 
»e addressed to 
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arising fom the adjournment to Lawrence is 
i settled, 
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